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HAROLD HOFFSOMMER 


Rural Sociological 


Intradisciplinary Relations 


within the Field of Sociology 


The thesis of this paper is that the term “rural” denotes inadequately, both 
scientifically and in the public image, (1) the present area of rural sociology 
and (2) the potentially expanding area applicable to its viewpoint. Definitions 
of “rural” and “urban” invariably involve both areas which, taken together, 
complete a universe. Recent profound changes in living technology have 
produced a blend between the two rendering these traditional categories 
essentially inseparable and the terms analytically impotent. Research of 
individual rural sociologists indicates awareness of this but the national 
society has offered little to adjust the dilemma. Meanwhile, the theoretical 
orientation of rural sociology lags behind the needs of the new rurban society. 
The conventional bases of rural sociology need redirection. A closer collabora- 
tion with urban and other branches of sociology is indicated particularly in 
those aspects which concern the basic ecological approach of rural studies. 

This article was delivered as the presidential address before the Rural 
Sociological Society on August 26, 1959, at Ithaca, New York. The author is 
head, Department of Sociology, and chairman, Division of Social Sciences, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 


IT is the thesis of this paper that rural sociology as a scientific area of 
study is in need of a formal redefinition of its subject matter scope so 
that (1) it may be more applicable to present-day social relationships, 
(2) its content as a scholarly pursuit may be more logically and readily 
defined, and (3) its significance may be better understood and 
appreciated by the public. 

Several assumptions are implied in the above objective: (1) that the 
success of any scientific area of study is relative to the clarity of its scope 
and nature, (2) that scientific areas of study need modification from 
time to time to keep abreast of new discoveries and environmental 
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changes, (3) that societal changes of the past several decades have had 
a particularly pertinent impact on rural sociology, and (4) that the 
subject matter basically applicable to the point of view of rural 
sociology is one of expansion rather than of contraction. 

Rural sociology is assumed to be a part of the discipline of general 
sociology. A rural sociologist is deemed to be a sociologist who speci- 
alizes in the scientific study of rural life. As a specialized area, rural 
sociology therefore relates to the discipline as a whole and to its several 
component areas. Social change and expansion of sociological knowl- 
edge make a reassessment of these relationships particularly pertinent 
at this time. 

As to public acceptance, the social sciences, among other factors 
because of their recency, have a greater promotional task than do the 
biologica! and physical sciences. Also, social science terminology and 
subject matter are commonly regarded as more accessible to popular 
expression and manipulation than are those of the other sciences; 
hence they are also more vulnerable to public misunderstanding. Rural 
sociology, it seems certain, is suffering from false images. 

Several general propositions may now be stated: (1) Although rural 
sociology has always had difficulty in drawing a suitable line between 
rural and urban life, the impact of social interaction under contem- 
porary conditions is such that a scientifically meaningful separation 
into these two broad categories is no longer feasible. (2) Rural sociolo- 
gists have increasingly oriented their activities to the “rurban” or 
“rural-urban” dichotomy rather than following the restrictions of the 
traditionally “rural.” (3) Although as individual practitioners rural 
sociologists have modified their scientific orientations in keeping with 
the demands of social change and scientific advances, rural sociology 
as a formal subdiscipline has not given adequate formal support and 
recognition to the fact. 


THE RURAL-URBAN DICHOTOMY PROBLEM 


The rural sociologist presumably deals with phenomena which are 
rural. What, then, is “rural”? Explanations invariably involve the term 
“urban.” Sorokin and Zimmerman in 1929 defined rural sociology as 
concerning “every field in which the rural and the urban phenomena 
show or may show any tangible typical difference.”"? Perhaps this general 
orientation is innate in the definition since urban is regarded as the 
counterpart, the complementary area, which when added to the rural 
completes the universe. If this is true, the basic problem relates to the 
rationale for the scientific universe described by these two areas when 
taken together. 

Excepting in its earliest stages, following the Roosevelt Country Life 
Commission, and even then in a negative way, rural sociology has 

*Pitirim Sorokin and Carl C. Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology 
(New York: Henry Holt, 1929). 
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encompassed subject matter which has increasingly involved rural- 
urban relationships. A content analysis of the articles appearing in 
Rurav SocioLocy from its inception in 1936 through twenty years of 
publication up to 1956 shows that of a total of 478 major articles 
(excluding memorial articles), 124 or one out of four articles had some 
concern with rural-urban relationships. Of the 124 articles showing 
such concern, 92 or three out of four dealt with the phenomenon of 
increasing urbanity. 

The literature is replete with illustrations. C. K. Nichols summarizes 
the matter as follows: 

It is relatively easy to define the terms and to assume characteristics for rural 
and urban areas by the “armchair” method; but, when one attempts to dis- 
cern objective indicators. ..countless difficulties arise. ...Devices to determine 
in numerical terms whether an area is rural or urban are numerous. They 
range all the way from calculating the ratio of cows to people, to considering 
the density of population. ...The meaning of the terms “rural” and “urban” 
is essentially vague... . Therefore, it appears the pursuit for logically accurate 
definitions of these terms should be abandoned.’ 

This statement was written two decades ago. Recent research confirms 
the same conclusions.’ 

A different type of illustration may be taken from the papers of rural 

and urban sociologists in the June 1953 issue of RurAL SocioLoGy 
under the general title “The Rural-Urban Fringe.” The discussion of 
Robert C. Angell following these papers is pertinent: 
It seems to me that we have here a somewhat unfortunate result of speciali- 
zation within our discipline of sociology. The rural-urban fringe appears 
to be the object of a three-way tug of war among the human ecologists—and 
the rural and urban sociologists. ...I for one deplore this excessive specialism. 
I would like to see the whole problem treated as a single area for research. .. . 
I would suggest that. ..a really new form of social organization having its own 
intrinsic qualities may be in the making where rural and urban meet.‘ 


Nelson explains the nature of this area of meeting: 


The farmer is involved in a process of desegregation as to the social insti- 
tutions in which he participates. The open country has been invaded by non- 
farm people, and the level of living of the farm people is approaching that 
of other segments. 


If town and farm are perforce partners in the productive enterprise, more 
and more they are likewise to become partners in participation in schools, 
churches, local government, and all other institutions of society. Social inte- 
gration as well as economic is becoming more and more a fact.* 


*“A Suggested Technique for Determining Whether a Community Can Be Classi- 
fied as Rural or Urban,” Rural Sociology, 5 (1940), 454-460. 

‘See Donald L. Warkentin et al., “An Index of Urbanism for the West North 
Central Region,” Midwest Sociologist (May 1957), 71-78. 

“Discussion,” Rural Sociology, 18 (1953), 119-120. 

**Rural Life in a Mass-Industrial Society,” Rural Sociology, 22 (1957), 20-29. 
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That the rural-urban dichotomy has relevance as more than a prob- 

lem of higher criticism is amply evidenced in our sociology texts—a 
truly crucial concern if rural sociology is to recruit new students and 
maintain a favorable identity before the public. The following state- 
ment from a general social problems text reveals the difficulty facing 
a teacher in presenting the case for rural sociology: 
As a society perfects a vast and efficient industrial system it is easy to minimize 
or forget the importance of farming and rural life... .Nevertheless, agrarian, 
or rural, society is of continuing importance to the whole society. The rural 
and urban segments of society are mutually interdependent and neither can 
be self-sufficient.° 

Although an excellent statement and entirely within the frame of 
reference of contemporary sociological thinking, it reflects too truth- 
fully to attract students to rural sociology the widespread attitude of 
apology to which rural sociology has been subjected because there is no 
clear definition of its field in our changing society. 

A 1958 textbook in rural sociology introduces the subject in this way: 
Although the term rural is used often and glibly, the average student would 
find it difficult to give a satisfactory definition of the concept....The diffi- 
culties of making a clear-cut distinction between the two population groups 
arise from at least two major problems. The first is the impossibility of utiliz- 
ing simple statistical categories in delineation. The second is that it is almost 
impossible to categorize rural-urban differences.’ 

This author, or any other author in the present frame of reference, 
has no option other than to introduce the student to this imponderable 
orientation. The student is usually next exposed, as in this text, to the 
conventional rural-urban census distinctions. Many teachers of rural 
sociology have doubtless experienced the vague hope, as has the writer 
on many occasions, that the juxtaposition of the clear-cut census desig- 
nations with the term “rural” would somehow rub off on the latter so 
that it, too, would have a clear-cut categorical crispness. But this hope 
is mainly a frustration. 

In his presidential address before the Rural Sociological Society in 
1952, Howard W. Beers gave a tactful warning of the danger confront- 
ing rural sociologists in this area when he began by saying: 

The conventional sociological description of rural-urban differences is fre- 
quently said to have lost its empirical reference in American society. Now and 
then one hears or reads that rural life is chiefly memory and hardly any 
more a fact. The argument runs that America now is urban; and one impli- 
cation, which many critics are too polite to make explicit, is that rural 
sociologists are already vestigial specialists who may now or soon be released 
to other occupations.* 

The main concern of this paper is not that rural life is presently extinct 

*T. L. Smith and associates, Social Problems (New York: Crowell, 1955), p. 174. 


7A. Bertrand, ed., Rural Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958). 
SH. Beers, Rural Sociology, 18 (1953), 1 ff. 
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or likely to be so in the near future, but that it is undergoing exceed- 
ingly radical changes. 

Apart from higher criticism and textbook presentation, practical 
social problems impinge upon an understanding of these changes. Nels 
Anderson queries whether some guidance may not be furnished for 
those being enveloped in urbanism which would avoid some of the 
fumbling and misery attendant to the process. But he is not sure who 
might give it. Inasmuch as the rural sociologists are dealing with the 
“raw material” of this urbanization, it would seem that they are in 
an admirable position to deal with these problems; and many of their 
studies have done so. A recent West Virginia study of 875 households in 
the open-country area of the Upper Monongahela Valley, for example, 
reveals that although one-third of the households live on farms, agri- 
culture is a supplemental rather than a primary source of income for 
most of them. Only five per cent depended on agriculture alone.!® A 
recent survey of the population of Louisiana indicates that the increase 
recorded for the state “has resulted primarily from growth in the urban 
and rural nonfarm areas,”!! which impels Charles H. Coates in a forth- 
coming review of the publication to suggest: 

Perhaps the most important implication is that rural sociologists should 
modify their perspective to place greater emphasis on rural-urban relations 
in an era in which the traditional rural society is rapidly becoming sub- 
urbanized.” 

J]. Carroll Bottum, speaking before the 1958 meetings of the American 
Country Life Association, put it this way: 

In many instances individuals, one by one, moved to the country from the 
city, and some individuals in the country moved to the city for employment, 
while still others continued to farm in the area. Many institutions need 
modification in these areas in order to merge properly these three. Some 
organization needs to develop community leadership in these areas. Neither 
our traditional city or rural institutions quite fit the situation.” 

The problem of the rural-urban dichotomy in both its technical and 
practical aspects may be illustrated by reference to remarks made by 
C. P. Loomis at a recent meeting of the North Central Rural Sociology 
Committee. Loomis quoted Dudley Kirk as follows: 

In 1900 the median or “average” American lived in the country-side; by 
1930 he lived in a small town of 5 to 10,000 population. By 1955 he lived in a 


“Urbanism and Urbanization,” The American Journal of Sociology, LXV (1959), 
73. 

*~W. H. Metzler and W. F. Porter, Employment and Underemployment of Rural 
People in the Upper Monongahela Valley, West Virginia (West Virginia Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 404; Morgantown 1957). 

=p. H. Price, Louisiana’s Rural Population at Mid-Century (Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 514; Baton Rouge 1958). 

“Charles H. Coates, “Bulletin Review,” Rural Sociology, 24 (1959), 405. 

J. C. Bottum, “The Increasing Significance of Public Policies to Better Country 
Life,” Proceedings of the American Country Life Association (Chicago: Millar, 1948). 
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big city or its satellites. By 1975—when the helicopter may have come into 
general family use, he may have gone full circle to residence in a small town 
and open country-side....If present trends continue, by 1980 well over half 
of our population will live in suburbs of metropolitan areas, and these will 
have sprawled far beyond their present boundaries. Suburban living is becom- 
ing the American way of life.“ 

Loomis then sums up the defense for rural sociology in these words: 
Since between 1950 and 1955 four-fifths of the nation’s growth was in sub- 
urban and in the rural areas on the fringe of cities, the rural sociologist does 
not seem to be losing the subjects he was employed to study.” 

An assumption of this paper is that the area of study applicable to the 
point of view of rural sociology is one of expansion rather than of con- 
traction, but it is to be seriously questioned whether such expansion 
can logically go forward under the rubric of “rural” when the essential 
area of expansion, according to Loomis’ quotation of Kirk, is “subur- 
ban.” It may well be maintained that neither the popular nor the 
technical meaning of the term “rural” is sufficiently inclusive to imply 
that the rapidly growing segment of our population referred to by 
Kirk as “suburban” is really rural. 


BASES OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


The bases of rural sociology are never far removed from rural-urban 
considerations. Someone has said that the field of rural sociology is 
determined by what rural sociologists do. Aside from sports, variants, 
and sundry types of deviants, this definition might seem adequate. But 
it is difficult to distinguish what individuals do as rural sociologists 
from their roles in other areas of sociological interest, in many of which 
rural sociologists are outstanding. ; 

In an attempt to discern what is unique in the rural sociological 
viewpoint, the writer has ventured to prepare a list of the major bases 
upon which rural sociology seems to rest. The suggested bases are as 
follows: 

1. The Social Problem Base 

2. The Community Base 

3. The Social Characteristics Base 

4. The Continuum Base 

5. The Census Base 

6. The Occupation of Agriculture Base 

7. The Administrative and Organizational Base 


The social problem base: It is rather well accepted that rural sociology 
had its inception as a problem solving area of study. C. E. Lively has 
stated it in this way: 


*C. P. Loomis, “Discussion,” “Rural Sociology in a Changing Economy,” Proceed- 
ings of Seminar, North-Central Regional Rural Sociology Committee (Urbana: 
Department of Agricultural Economics, College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
1958), p. 17. 

Ibid. 
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It is crystal clear that rural sociology stemmed from an attempt to find 
rational solutions for various problems of rural social organization and rural 
living. The early academic promoters of the subject. ..visualize the rise of a 
social technology that could be applied to improve the lot of the rural 
population.” 

This point of view is well illustrated in some of the earlier texts, for 
example, in Taylor’s Rural Sociology‘? which lists the several major 
problems of rural life: the drift to the city, rural isolation, and rural 
co-operation. The writer recalls his second course in rural sociology at 
the University of Chicago in 1922 in which the instructor, Scott E. 
Bedford, an urban sociologist, pointed out, after listing the conventional 
problems, that the major rural problem was that of “continued social- 
ization,” implying by this that the farmer should have everything that 
anyone anywhere should have. That rural sociologists as a group are 
still much concerned with social problems is indicated by the last year’s 
research committee report of our society which states that 37 per cent 
of research allotments were for basic research and 63 per cent for 
applied research.'* 

Rural sociologists have been much criticized for too much “problem” 
and too little theoretical orientation. In his new book, The Sociological 
Imagination, C. Wright Mills points out at least two types of sociolo- 
gists who, in his estimation, lack imagination. The “Grand Theorist” 
builds systems of jargon little related to the ongoing scene. The “Ab- 
stracted Empiricist” ignores larger issues and encourages the use of 
talents for bureaucratic ends. The middle and fertile ground is that 
of classical social science brought up to date. This relates the small 
problems to the large, the private to the public. It makes the methods 
suit the problem and, of paramount importance, it gears the sociological 
task to its proper place in the historical stream.'® 

The application to rural sociology is rather clear. Problem orientation 
as a research guide should not be abandoned. The special and peculiar 
interrelation of rural and urban in the ongoing scene is of particular 
pertinence as a guide to keep rural sociologists in the historical stream 
while at the same time they fit their over-all research structure to the 
current practical and theoretical demands. 

Historically, scientific studies have been concerned both with knowl- 
edge for its own sake and with knowledge for problem solution. This 
double emphasis is especially appropriate in the case of rural sociology. 
Whether the motivation for a given study is primarily intellectual or 
primarily practical, the requirements of sound research procedure are 
essentially the same. The condition required is that each aspect be 


“C. E. Lively, “Rural Sociology as Applied Science,” Rural Sociology, 8 (1943), 
331-342. 

“Carl C. Taylor, Rural Sociology (New York: Harper, 1926). 

*P. J. Jehlik, “Report of Research Committee,” Rural Sociology, 24 (1959), 103. 

“E. C. Hughes, review of C. W. Mills’ The Sociological Imagination in New Pub- 
lic (June 22, 1959), p. 19. 
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adequately represented in the research enterprise. Rural sociology 
needs to keep pace with current social problems and not become ar- 
rested in the study of vanishing phases of rural life. And, as Carl Taylor 
so effectively pointed out in his presidential address on “Sociology and 
Common Sense” before the American Sociological Society, the last phase 
of a research project is that of its application to the ongoing social 
scene. We need to realize that application to real life situations is a 
final stage of the research process. 

The rural community base: The use of the term “community” itself 
poses communication difficulties. A book entitled Serving the Small 
Community recently came to my attention. It was a matter of some 
shock to me as a rural sociologist to find that “small communities” in 
this case refers to American towns and cities of up to 100,000 popula- 
tion.?! 

In examining the rural community as a base for rural sociology, it 
seems well to go back to the thinking of Dr. C. J. Galpin, father of 
rural sociological community studies. Although he is widely recognized 
for his pioneer concept of rural community anatomy and his coinage 
of the term “rurban,” the farsightedness of his thinking and its applica- 
tion to the current scene are perhaps not so fully comprehended. 

In the preface to Galpin’s Rural Life, Dean H. L. Russell of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, comments as follows: 
Professor Galpin has been fortunate in opening a fresh vein of thought that 
bids fair to be a mine of increasing richness in that it offers a pertinent and 
tangible foundation for the moulding of rural life, not on a basis of separate 
development where the city and the country are unrelated to each other, but 
where the two forms of expression are mutually dependent on each other.” 

Galpin, though a staunch proponent of rural life, nevertheless envis- 
aged a time when the two would be unified and welded together. He 
regarded any other course as calamitous to rural life and called atten- 
tion to two schools of thinking, ruralism and rurbanism. Ruralism, 
Galpin said, 

..- proposes a self-sufficing rural social system, founded upon the segregation 
of farmers and farmer groups and farmer institutions. ...Carried to its radical 
conclusion, ruralism would erect a rural society of the members of a single 
occupation, which should develop its own culture and civilization. 

Of rurbanism he said: 

As the word rurban is formed by blending rural and urban, so the idea of 
rurbanism is that, as the rural population of America is an integral part of the 
nation, so the open country is an element in the clustered town, and the town 
is a factor of the land, and the civilization, culture and development of rural 


See C. Selltiz, et al., Research Methods in Social Relations (rev. one-vol. ed.; New 
York: Henry Holt, 1959), pp. 4-5. 

™R. Robinson, Serving the Small Community (New York: Association Press, 1959). 

=C. J. Galpin, Rural Life (New York: Century, 1918), pp. ix and x. 
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people are to be found in conjunction with town and small city, and not 
apart.” i 

Although Galpin commented at length on the “psychology of farm 

life” and the peculiar elements of the “rural mind,” he never lost sight 
of the fact that in the future this would largely be erased. 
If the hoe-man is doomed to extinction by the rise of the machine in agri- 
culture, the hoe-farmer’s psychology is more or less doomed also. It would, 
therefore, be a serious error to build up a program of rural social organiza- 
tion, resting upon a rapidly passing type of rural mind.™ 

The theoretical implications which Galpin pointed out, even at this 
early time, have unmistakable application for the present: that there 
is no single broad logical basis for separating the rural from the urban 
in a theoretical frame of reference. Manifestly there is need to study 
particular and detailed aspects of both but it is no longer feasible 
to separate them into the two traditional categories. The ice cream 
and soda are two separate products before they are mixed, but after- 
ward a total and different product emerges—different from either 
of the two—which we could not separate and still have our ice-cream 
soda. 

Galpin, though an avid proponent of rural life, was equally set 
against the Edwin Markham “Man with the Hoe” type of agriculture. 
The alternative to escaping this peasant status was a scientific agri- 
culture in which the farmer was not set aside as a psychological curiosity 
but was, rather, considered an integrated person, so that the inherent 
values of rural life might be magnified in keeping with the best that 
society as a whole could offer. Galpin was of the opinion that the farmer 
could not do this by himself but that “the hour is coming when human- 
izing forces inherent in agriculture and country life will break the 
leash and strike out to find the way to modernized living.”*® 

There are those of our rural people in America who still cling, 
perhaps mainly through necessity, to a situation which has been ren- 
dered obsolete by the onward march of social integration. Helen Abell 
in a Manitoba study points out this lack of social integration among 
those remaining on small farms. These people may be paying too dearly 
in their attempt to save the “good things of country life” by giving up 
major cultural advantages such as increased education for their sons, 
new farming practices, and the like. In general, Miss Abell concludes 
that these small farmers seem to epitomize the “way of life” aspects 
of farming, albeit on a low economic level. They are a group with few 
of the benefits of modern society—a type of situation which Galpin 
feared in his “ruralism” line of thinking. A subculture of inferior farm 
life is not to be encouraged. But if there is such, we assuredly do not 

*Ibid., pp. 62-63. “Ibid., p. 46. *[bid., Preface. 


**H. C. Abell, “Some Reasons for the Persistence of Small Farms,” The Economic 
Analyst, XXIV (1956), 8. 
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wish this to comprise the sole subject matter of rural sociology. Nor 
would we think that this would be a conserver in the long run of the 
values assumed to reside in rural life. If the rural people themselves 
have moved away from the old and limiting conception of “rural,” 
how much more should those of us who are specialists in the study 
of social interaction take cognizance of the massive changes resulting 
from our agricultural and industrial revolution? 

The social characteristics base: It is not the purpose here to discuss 
in detail the various characteristics of familism, primary group relation- 
ships, and other characteristics which have traditionally been associated 
with rural life. It is rather to point out that as rural-urban fusion 
proceeds, the lines of demarcation between rural and urban social 
characteristics become less sharp and in many instances become 
obliterated entirely. In 1925 L. L. Bernard catalogued the following 
farmer attitudes: individualism, conservatism, orthodoxy, suggestibil- 
ity, mysticism, shyness, suspiciousness, introvert personality, personal 
democracy, and sentimentality.2* Historically, most rural-urban differ- 
ences have been derived from studies of relatively static peasant 
societies or from the frontier situation or its succeeding aftermath 
in American life. Recent studies show results in accord with those 
found by Beers in his analysis of rural-urban differences as reflected 
in public opinion polls. Says Beers: “On most of the issues, the bulk 
of the farmers, the general public, and the various subsamples are 
under overlapping distribution curves.’’?5 

That rural-urban social characteristics have become indecisive is 
recognized not alone by rural sociologists but by urban students as 
well. Ruth Glass comments, “It hardly suffices any longer to explain 
urbanism in terms of non-rural characteristics.”*® Perhaps not all of 
us, particularly those who have been identified with rural sociology 
for three or four decades, would agree with the statement of the late 
Louis Wirth that “The separate development of rural and urban soci- 
ology in the United States is a regrettable historical accident.”*? 
But in the light of overwhelming factual evidence, few would question 
his further statement that “the recent profound changes in the tech- 
nology of living have made such notions as we have about rural and 
urban likenesses and differences obsolete.” 

The question should perhaps be raised at this point whether or not 
the traditional rural life is the only way of conserving the values 
which we have attached to it. It might at least be cautiously suggested 


“L. L. Bernard, “Research Problems in the Psychology of Rural Life,” Social 
Forces (March, 1925), p. 446. 

*Beers, op. cit., p. 1. 

*”R. Glass, “Urban Sociology in Great Britain: A Trend Report,” Current Sociology, 
4 (1955), 5. 

“Louis Wirth, Community Life and Social Policy (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956), p. 172. 
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that some of these values were not entirely unmixed with the less 
desirable as they existd in the traditional context. A sort of agrarian 
halo seems to have surrounded rural life, the flickering reflections 
of which are still discernible in the widespread tendency to overrate 
the rural incidence of certain values. This would view traditional 
rural life as the only source and conveyer of these values and tend 
to lend a moral sanction to the maintenance of things as they were. 

A social historian has summarized this situation thus: 

The United States was born in the country and has moved to the city. ..but 
what the articulate people who talked and wrote about farmers and farming— 
the preachers, poets, philosophers, writers, and statesmen—liked about Ameri- 
can farming was not, in every respect, what the typical working farmer liked. 
... The city luxuries, once so derided by farmers, are now what they aspire 
to give to their wives and daughters.” 

It would seem that the separation of rural life from urban is in 
general a retrogression to a former stage of popular thinking which 
is untenable in the light of historical developments. The battle against 
peasantry, if such it was, has been fought and won: the farmer is 
essentially a fully integrated member of our society. In view of these 
developments, one may question the appropriateness of maintaining 
an unqualified “rural” in rural sociology when it is based upon a 
conception which no longer exists in American life and one that is 
passing, at least to some extent, even in the so-called underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

Perhaps the social characteristic as prominent as any other in the 
study of rural life has been that of the primary group. In terms of C. H. 
Cooley's original description, a basic component—the main one for 
rural sociology in a sense—is the matter of face-to-face relationships, 
which in terms of the traditional rural environment derives its cogency 
mainly from the spatial dimension. Although primary groups have 
been associated with rural life, it should by no means be considered 
that the traditional country setting is the sole conserver of neighbor- 
hood relationships. As one of our urban sociologists has recently stated, 
“Now with one-third of the urban population living in the fringe 
or suburban area, the former neighborhood group will come into its 
own.”'82 

Olaf Larson comments that small communities will continue al- 
though they will be more interrelated and complex than previously 
and concludes by saying, ‘““No amount of urbanization in sight is likely 
to eliminate all that is gemeinschaft-like on the American scene.”* 

There are primary groups in urban society, and rural sociologists 

"R. Hofstadter, “The Myth of the Happy Yeoman,” American Heritage (April, 
1956), pp. 43-53. 

"T. E. Sullenger, Sociology of Urbanization: A Study in Rurban Society (Ann 
Arbor: Braun-Brumfield, Inc., 1956), Preface, p. iii. 

*Q. F. Larson, “The Role of Rural Sociology in a Changing Society,” Rural 
Sociology, 24 (1959), 8. 
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might well ferret out the new types which are evolving to take the 
place of the vanishing rural neighborhood. The challenge here is 
looking forward rather than backward—observing the new setting 
of the primary group and the new characteristics and structures which 
it exhibits. 

In discussing urban primary groups, Riemer points out, “The fre- 
quently used dichotomy of primary and secondary group no longer 
suffices as a description of urban as opposed to rural,” and then goes 
on to say that primary group relations exist in the city, in the family, 
in places of work, in the school, and elsewhere, though such group 
relations tend to constitute a relatively smaller proportion of the 
total contacts and to be characterized by different over-all patterns 
of interaction than in the traditional rural setting.** 

Using Cooley's concept, social workers are now devising methods 
for using the primary group as a technique in group psychotherapy.** 
Perhaps the therapeutic values of the primary group would be little 
questioned. But the assumption here is that its beneficial qualities 
may be experienced in urban society even minus some of the restrictive 
drawbacks which it conventionally has in the traditional setting. 

The rural-urban continuum base: The social continuum with its 

conceptualization of ideal types has many applications in rural 
sociology. Perhaps one of the chief of these is the “rural-urban con- 
tinuum,” which concerns differentials involving population density, 
familism, age, and the like. Spaulding states the matter thus: 
In the light of the fusion of characteristics which has taken place, we recog- 
nize that the dichotomous concept “rural-urban” is not at this “day and age” 
a verifiable description of the empirical situation. ...This being the case, we 
have begun to think in terms of “continua” of relationship between the two 
types.” 

It has been pointed out that the primary difference between life 

in a small community and in a large one has to do with the relative 
extent of personal acquaintance with other members of the commu- 
nity.” But in applying this continuum, Nelson points out: 
Despite the attempt to consider range of acquaintanceship as the criterion, 
there is no sharp dividing line...and the best one can do is to recognize 
that the extremes of rural and urban societies are identifiable and to admit 
that there is a transition zone between the extremes in which the social life 
partakes of the nature of both urban and rural communities.” 


“§. Riemer, “Urban Personality—Reconsidered,” Community Structure and 
Analysis, ed. M. B. Sussman (New York: Crowell, 1959), p. 442. 

*Ibid., p. 443. 

“Anthony Stone, “Essence of Primary Group Relationships as Seen in Group 
Psychotherapy,” Social Work (April, 1959), pp. 37-45. 

"I. A. Spaulding, “Serendipity and the Rural-Urban Continuum,” Rural Sociology, 
16 (1951), 29-36. 

*L. Nelson, Rural Sociology (New York: American Book Co., 1948), p. 9. 

*Tbid. 
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This transition zone has now become extended. It is not so much 
that a small area of the continuum can no longer be designated as rural 
or urban, but rather that a major part of it must now be so considered. 
Says Everett Rogers of the situation in Ohio: 

A major trend is toward larger and more complex groupings. Co-ops, schools, 
churches, farms, and communities are consolidating. Other social changes 
include more part-time farming and industrialization of rural areas, greater 
mobility, better transportation and communication, and increasingly efficient 
and urban-oriented farmers. Rural and urban values are merging, producing 
a rurban society. The farmer in a business suit has replaced the “country 
ick. 

Under a further heading of “Rurbanization,” Rogers goes on to say: 
This process can better be described as “rurbanization” than as “urbanization” 
because rural values are also diffusing to urban folks....The city limit sign 
..-at the edge of the urban centers has a different meaning today. It is now 
just a tax boundary. It is not a cultural boundary, a recreational dividing 
line, or an economic division. Social values have spilled over the corporation 
limits.“ 

A recent study under the auspices of the Northeast Rural Sociology 
Committee points out that the urban industrial expansion has not 
only exerted an influence on the nature of the suburban areas but that 
this influence extends to farms as well, affecting off-farm work, intensity 
of farm operations, and land use and values. It predicts that efforts 
in community development in rural areas will likely result in even 
further urbanization of the population.‘ It is not surprising that 
this committee has chosen urbanization for study over the next several 
years as the most pertinent rural sociological problem in the region. 
Although the northeastern states are somewhat more urbanized than 
other sections of the United States, they turn out to be only three- 
fourths urban as compared with two-thirds urban for the remainder 
of the country. 

The fact is that the rural-urban continuum conception does not 
solve the dichotomy problem of the rural sociologist. Unless he brings 
into his purview the entire rural-urban range, he is still under the 
imperative of delineating the rural sphere or going beyond the 
announced scope of his subject-matter field. Loomis and Beegle have 
analyzed society in terms of “social systems,” based to some extent 
on their ten-point scale of the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft continuum.‘ 
This would tend to do away with the old rural-urban dichotomy but 
it does include both areas—from one “ideal” type to the other. 


“E. M. Rogers, “Social Change in a Rurban Society,” Ohio Christian News (May, 
1958). 

bid. 

“W. C. Rohrer and R. K. Hirzel, Population Change and Urbanization in the 
Northeast (Maryland Agr. Expt. Sta. Misc. Pub. 358; College Park, 1959 [mimeo.}). 

“C. P. Loomis and J. A. Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1950), p. 3. 
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The difficulty of finally solving this problem and at the same time 
protecting the position of the rural sociologist is succinctly stated 
by Hirzel: 

Perhaps it would be wise at this point to remind the student that the point 
of view of the authors of this book is that rural-urban differences form a 
continuum. Because of this, the process of suburbanization holds no threat 
that persons concerned with agriculture and rural life—including rural soci- 
ologists—will be put out of business. Whatever the direction of change, there 
will always be a segment of the society which is, relatively speaking, more 
rural than urban.“ 

This is perhaps the best case that can be made for rural sociology 
within its present frame of reference. Earlier in the chapter, however, 
when Hirzel is probing more deeply into rural-urban relationships, 
he states: 

For the most part, interaction of this type is integrative in nature and has 
the effect of bringing ruralities and urbanities closer together in their 
behavior patterns. 

Assuming this integrative process—that is, the uniting of separate 
entities into a cohesive whole which is something different from the 
sum of the parts—we then have a new “rurban” context of social 
relations which cannot properly be called either “rural” or “urban.” 

We may still, of course, be interested in the cultural origins of this 
newly integrated group and point out, for example, that the exur- 
banite has now taken on certain “do-it-yourself” characteristics, which 
is a revised modus operandi of the traditional self-sufficient rural 
family. But we cannot, by virtue of such observations, identify this 
family as either urban or rural. It is, in fact, an integration of the two. 
The continuum must therefore be set up on a new basis: not rural 
and urban, but rurban or rural-urban. 

The census base: As it is well known, the United States Census is 
an exceedingly important source of sociological information. But it 
cannot be expected to work miracles in the matter of defining socio- 
logical areas of interest.*® In the absence of other sharp criteria, and 
thanks to the tempting conciseness of census data, rural sociolo- 
gists have probably leaned more heavily on the “2500” demarcation 
than logical considerations warranted. Perhaps no one would disagree 
with Carl Taylor’s statement of a quarter-century ago: 

The census classification of population has never provided a satisfactory means 
for the accurate analysis of the rural population and its characteristics.” 
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“R. K. Hirzel, “Rural-Urban Interaction and Rural Social Change,” Rural 
Sociology, ed. A. L. Bertrand (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958), p. 425. 

“Ibid., p. 416. 

“For a broad discussion of demographic limitations in this regard, see Charles T. 
Stewart, Jr., “The Urban-Rural Dichotomy: Concepts and Uses,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LXIV (1958), 152-158. 

“C. C. Taylor, Rural Sociology (New York: Harper, 1933), p. 57. 
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Back in 1920 when, according to the Census, the United States first 
became preponderantly urban, there were agrarian prophets of doom 
who predicted that our society was definitely on the skids of urbanity 
simply because the “2500” line had been crossed. We now know that 
many interlocking factors go to make up any culture and that in this 
instance there was no catastrophi¢ change as a result of passing this 
“imaginary ” line. We know that this was at most one measure among 
many indicating progression toward a more integrated society. 

Although the Census cannot be expected to divide rural from urban 
in a strict sociological sense, the demographic studies of rural sociol- 
ogists have increasingly demonstrated that the two when studied 
simultaneously yield valuable results. Beegle and Halsted, in a recent 
bulletin on Michigan’s population point out: 

Since both the rural and urban population segments are inter-related and 
interdependent, analysis of both of them brings out essential similarities 
and contrasts between the two groups.“ 

As illustrative of this, the authors indicate that the suburban and fringe 
population is increasing most rapidly, that in numerous countries 
the rural-nonfarm population more than doubled, and that a third 
of Michigan farm operators worked 100 days or more at nonagricultural 
employment in 1950. 

Perhaps the main thing that can be said of the Census as a base 
of rural sociology is that it is an exceedingly useful tool, but that it 
does not constitute the kind of orientation upon which a scientific 
field like rural sociology can be built, particularly if it is intended 
at the same time to be used as a basic demarcation from other areas 
of sociological interest. 

The occupation of agriculture base: For a long while rural sociology 

was related specifically to the occupation of agriculture. In 1929 Sorokin 
and Zimmerman explained the relation of rural sociology to agri- 
culture as follows: 
The principal criterion of the rural society or population is occupational, 
collection and cultivation of plants and animals. Through it rural society 
differs from other, particularly urban, populations engaged in different occu- 
pational pursuits.“ 

Subsequently this conception was considered inadequate. It was said 
that rural sociology was much more—but how much more was not 
made quite explicit. The new 1930 census divisions of rural-farm and 
rural-nonfarm gave more detail concerning rural people but still left 
the upper population limit as before. 

To remain identified with agriculture, like the farm economists, 
though not an adequate solution for rural sociology, would yield some 
advantages in the present situation. Farm economists follow agri- 

“J. A. Beegle and D. Halsted, Michigan’s Changing Population (Michigan State 
University Agr. Expt. Sta. Special Bull. 415; East Lansing, 1957), p. 5. 

“Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., p. 16. 
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culture—rural or urban or in any combination of the two—wherever 
it leads. Nowadays “agri-business” and even “urban agriculture” are 
terms in rather common usage. There are no “cities of refuge” into 
which the agricultural economists cannot follow the solution of a 
problem. 

Hamilton has pointed out that about 40 per cent of all the workers 
in the United States are engaged in “agri-business,” which includes 
the activities involved in producing, processing, and marketing farm 
products and in providing farm people with services of all kinds.5° 
In view of this situation, C. E. Lively has recently suggested that rural 
sociology becomes not merely “rural” but “agricultural” as well, thus 
greatly widening the field and presenting to sociologists working in 
the rural and agricultural fields a tremendous opportunity and chal- 
lenge.®! 

Unfortunately, the term “rural” lacks a certain expansiveness in 
the sense that social change has caused it to converge upon the urban. 
The terms “agriculture” and “farm” have no such obvious antithesis 
which an extension of meaning must approach. The rural sociologist 
is therefore limited, if he uses no modifiers, by both the scientific and 
popular significance of the term “rural,” to the meaning which this 
concept conveys. If this is unsatisfactory, his only option is to enter 
into a series of explanations as to why the term means something more 
or less than the usual interpretation indicates. 

The field of agriculture has gone far beyond what we have conven- 
tionally considered as “rural.” Dean Weber of Kansas State College 
has summarized the opportunities of agricultural college graduates 
in Careers Ahead, a publication of the National Project in Agricultural 
Communications. In brief, it is stated that every year 15,000 new jobs 
are created in the various agricultural fields but that our agricultural 
colleges graduate only 8,500 students to fill these positions. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that of the 15,000 needed in agricultural 
pursuits, only 2,000 are estimated to be needed on farms and ranches, 
that is, in the traditionally “rural” part of agriculture. The others 
are divided among research, industry, business, education, communi- 
cations, conservation, and the various services such as inspection, 
veterinary medicine, and agricultural statistics. 

Loomis has suggested that rural sociologists are concerned not only 
with “field operations” but also with the linkages of these occupa- 
tions in urban life. These linkages have become so numerous, however, 
that the whole social sphere without cutoff points might well be the 
potential for consideration. For example, vertical integration in agri- 
culture cuts across rural and urban lines almost completely, as shown 


“H. Hamilton, Social Forces (October, 1958), pp. 1-7. 
"C. E. Lively, North Central Rural Sociological Committee Evaluation of Activi- 
ties, 1951-58 (Department of Rural Sociology, University of Missouri; Columbia, 
Missouri, 1958), p. 15. 
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in Ploch’s recent studies of the broiler industry, and has many and 
varied facets in urban life.5? 

Then, too, there is the question of whether such linkages refer to 
production only, or whether consumption is also included. The latter 
viewpoint is illustrated by the milk consumption studies of McKain 
and others,®* in which the residents of the Hartford Standard Metro- 
politan Area constitutes a major part of the sample, and by the urban 
consumer preference studies of John in Pennsylvania. It is obvious 
that the entire population of the country, both rural and urban, is 
opened up for study under these circumstances, and whether it is 
properly understood by all that this is within the province of the rural 
sociologist, in terms of our present nomenclature, is a moot question. 

Of course, another obvious consideration concerning the agricultural 
base for rural sociology is that only approximately 38 per cent of our 
farm operator families (according to the 1950 census) are wholly de- 
pendent on agriculture.** Many of the remaining 62 per cent receive 
income from either rural or urban industries. This part-time employ- 
ment is on the increase and indicates a close tie-in with the interests 
of some industrial sociologists. In some of our southern states, particu- 
larly, there appears to be a developing pattern of rural industries. 
Even such an agricultural state as Iowa is reported to have as many 
as 3,320 manufacturing establishments (according to the 1954 census), 
85 per cent of them employing less than fifty people. 

In summary, it may be concluded that although in some respects 
the occupation of agriculture would give a broader base, it does not 
cover all the interests of rural sociologists. 

The administrative base: It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
in any detail the administrative and institutional bases of rural soci- 
ology. Yet from the standpoint of the professional future of rural soci- 
ology, this is an exceedingly important consideration. It may be 
suggested that with the greater acceptance of the profession of sociology, 
the relative advantage of rural over other areas of sociology, accruing 
from agricultural funds, has lessened. In any reorientation of subject- 
matter scope, there need be no risk of alienating the agricultural sup- 
port which has so greatly aided in the past. Enlarging the field should 
result in an advantage. There should be no lag in focusing our scientific 
efforts so that the colleges of agriculture, legislatures, and Congress will 
readily recognize that rural sociology is in the midstream of current 
social problems calling for action. Much good work has been done in 
correcting a false impression of what rural sociologists do and can do, 


"LL. A. Ploch, The Economic and Social Aspects of Broiler Growing in Maine 
(Orono: Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, XXXX [mimeo.}). 

"Ww. C. McKain, E. G. Stockwell, and R. R. Nichols, Milk Consumption by Older 
Persons (University of Connecticut Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 339; Storrs, Conn., 1958). 

“See L. J. Ducoff, “Classification of the Agricultural Population in the United 
States,” Journal of Farm Economics, XX XVII (1955). 
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but as a national organization we have failed to furnish the leadership 
which is needed to inform and to impress those who need the services 
which we have to offer. 

Agricultural colleges are becoming increasingly liberal—in order 
to serve the people of their states—in allowing funds for work which 
formerly would not have been considered within the scope of rural 
life. And, of course, many are now universities rather than agricultural 
colleges. Rural sociologists are profiting from this expansion of the 
conventional rural horizons. The question arises, however, whether 
the rural sociologists should not, as a national organization, be more 
definitive and aggressive in leading and pointing out the way. Rural 
sociology has used its research funds in contributing to studies in 
leadership, cultural diffusion, social status, community, and many 
others. These studies are rooted in general sociology or in allied social 
sciences and their applications extend far beyond the conventional 
conception of rural sociology. In viewing the broader horizons, we 
should perhaps not tie our scientific future too narrowly to a particular 
group or “agricultural bloc.” Political interests are merging and chang- 
ing and it should be clear that our scientific efforts are not designed for 
a limited group or class but for society as a whole. 

The present is an age of imagination, projective thinking, and 
scientific breakthroughs. A definitive reorientation in rural sociology 
at this time would immeasurably facilitate its potential usefulness. 
The farmer is now a full-fledged member of our national society. Rural 
sociology, likewise, needs to become more fully integrated with social 
problems as they ramify throughout our social structure. Perhaps, if 
need be, rural sociologists should forego some of the pleasures of the 
warm climate of association with each other in relative isolation for 
the scientific stimulation afforded by more intimate contacts with 
related sociological areas. With the exception of a very few large 
departments, rural sociology as such cannot provide the training to 
turn out advanced-degree students, upon whom the future of rural 
sociological interests inevitably depend. 

In a recent book, Sociology Today, C. Arnold Anderson has written 
a section on “Trends in Rural Sociology.” An outspoken statement, 
it is quoted here at some length because of its critical pertinence. 
Says Anderson: 

As measured by formally allocated research time and personnel, rural soci- 
ologists have enjoyed a distinctively favorable position. Unfortunately, this 
support has entailed administrative and cultural restrictions that have 
hampered professional development of the field. Scholarly output has not 
improved in quality or in adaptation to the changing society commensurate 
with this institutionalized recognition. Indeed, the interests of rural soci- 
ologists have changed little during the present century, a century that has 
seen major reorientations in other areas of sociology—articulation of rural 
with general sociology has weakened during the past generation, while other 
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specialities have emerged in response to the growing heterogeneity of Ameri- 
can society. The fading of rural-urban distinctions should have brought closer 
ties. A persisting rural provincialism in both training and personal outlook 
has handicapped the professional maturation of rural sociologists. There 
are several features of rural sociology that must mystify an outsider until 
he understands the recruitment of the men in the field. .. . Normally the appli- 
cant is expected to have a “rural background,” for it is assumed that he cannot 
otherwise understanl rural people....This land-grant culture. ..fosters a 
self-defeating defensiveness against the general sociologists’ scorn for the 
prevailing applied character of most of the research and impels other soci- 
ologists to view the rural group as outsiders. ...The tradition of “folksiness” 
in agricultural colleges, combined with the peculiar administrative structure, 
inhibits attachment to scholarly standards....These social pressures are 
reinforced by the generous subsidies to service-oriented research.* 

A critical appraisal of the above viewpoints would go far beyond 
the scope of this paper. For this presentation, the major observation 
is the need for a closer articulation of rural sociology with other 
overlapping sociological areas. Rural sociologists should not relinquish 
anything of their present organizational structure but rather strengthen 
and enlarge its base better to serve their own unique interests and 
those of their fellow workers in sociology. We are at a crossroads and, 
as Larson has expressed it, 

The impact of social changes under way can be adverse to the further develop- 
nt of rural sociology. Or rural saciology can make some adjustments which 
hold the possibility of greater strength, new growth and ,enhanced prestige.” 


INTRADISCIPLINARY IMPLICATIONS 


The details of the new frame of reference which may be developed 

is beyond the scope of this paper, other than to reiterate that it rests 
firmly upon the base of subsuming both ends of the rural-urban 
continuum within one general area of interest. Urban sociology has 
always been closely related to the rural field in its basic ecological 
orientation. It also appears to be passing through a stage or reorienta- 
tion in adjusting to new societal conditions. As Gideon Sjoberg has 
recently pointed out: 
Urban sociological theorists face, at the outset, the need to clarify and refine 
many of the basic concepts in the field—e.g., the community, the city, urban- 
ism, urban society, and ecology—for these terms are variously, and often 
loosely, employed in the literature.” 

Both rural and urban sociology have in the past devoted consider- 
able attention to rural-urban differences. The degree of integration 
of these types appears to be such that they are now indistinct one from 


®C. A. Anderson, “Trends in Rural Sociology,” Sociology Today, ed. Merton, 
Broom, and Cottrell (New York: Basic Books, 1959), ch. 16, pp. 360-366. 

“QO. F. Larson, “The Role of Rural Sociology in a Changing Society,” Rural 
Sociology, 24 (1959), 10. 

Merton, Broom, and Cottrell, eds., op. cit., p. 339. 
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the other. But even if this were not true, there is still the need for close 
co-ordination of the two for comparative purposes, as, for example, 
in a common approach in the application of the primary group concept 
referred to earlier. 

The continuing base of rural sociology, whatever its content, must 
be strong enough to uphold the superstructure of an area of interest 
suited to our modern society—a rural-urban society. Rural sociology 
has at present a strong structural base in its federal and state agri- 
cultural college relationships. Experiment stations and extension 
divisions are already engaging in urban work, and sociological activi- 
ties in this area might well be expanded. Many urban people are 
moving to the country, and urban sociologists could logically follow 
this area of interest and join with rural sociology in attacking common 
problems. 

The processes of social change are not to be halted. Sociology has 
developed many new emphases. New fields have arisen in response to 
societal needs and analytical advancements. Industrial sociology, men- 
tioned above, has developed in response to the needs of an industrial- 
ized society, and communication studies have developed in response 
to the growth of mass media. If this unity of rural-urban relationships 
were established, a more fertile field for co-operation could be devel- 
oped for the many other sociological areas of interest which already 
cut across rural-urban boundaries. Students of population, for example, 
whose demographic approach covers the whole area, might well profit 
from a closer coalition of rural and urban studies. Industrial sociol- 
ogists have an increasing interest in decentralized industry and could 
profit from collaboration with a unified rural-urban area of interest. 

Illustrations of disciplinary realignment are particularly notable in 
the physical and biological sciences. Take, for example, in chemistry, 
the relatively new field of physical organic chemistry; or perhaps a 
closer analogy to the rural-urban situation may be noted in bacteriol- 
ogy. The American Bacteriology Society has existed under this title 
for more than a half-century. But at its next national meeting the 
question of changing the name from “bacteriology” to “microbiology” 
is to be taken up. Bacteriology now deals with much more than 
bacteria. It is concerned with protozoa, fungi, and viruses, the latter 
even unknown at the time of the Society's founding. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the suggestion of bringing 
two or more interrelated areas together for the purposes of the advance- 
ment of scientific studies is by no means unusual. On the contrary, 
it appears to be more or less the natural direction of development for 
virile scientific endeavors. Obviously, situations of this kind cannot 
be forced. The whole trend and direction of past research and 
objectives must be in accord. This is a situation in which one assesses 
what has occurred and proceeds in the direction indicated by the 
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overwhelming evidence at hand. It is merely to recognize formally 
what has already occurred. 

This is perhaps not the place to assess the practical considerations 
involved in rural-urban unification. This discussion has dealt with 
the scientific disciplinary considerations rather than organizational 
procedures, though there would appear to be no obvious obstacles 
from the latter angle. 

Furthermore, this paper makes no extensive exploration into the 
points of view of urban sociologists. So far as these observations have 
gone, no serious differences in fundamental viewpoints between the 
urban and rural interests have been noted. This, of course, is a matter 
for further investigation and consultation. The present estimate is 
that a consolidation of the type suggested would be mutually advan- 
tageous. Such titles as “The Impact of Suburbia,” “Reference Group 
Theory,” “Bureaucratic Careers and Neighborhood Primary Group 
Cohesion,” and “The Rural-Urban Continuum,” taken from the roster 
of papers to be given at the urban sections of the forthcoming Ameri- 
can Sociological Association meetings would seem to indicate a con- 
siderable community of interest. Neither area would need to give up 
any of its present interests, but would stand to gain through col- 
laboration. 

In a recent Farm Journal editorial entitled “Who Is Going to Con- 
trol Farming?,” Carroll Streeter, speaking of integration in farming, 
says, “The biggest question now is not whether there will be more 
integration, but who the integrator will be.”5*® 

Rural sociology is in a position analogous to that of the farmer. 
The question is not so much whether there will be more integration 
between rural and urban—though there most certainly will be—but 
rather who can assume best the role of leadership in facilitating this 
scientific coalition. The interests of many rural sociologists already 
lie in this direction. Rural sociology is perhaps in a better position 
than any other branch of sociology to enlarge its field formally and 
assume a position of leadership in consolidating this sociological 
area. 

Specifically, and from the standpoint of rural sociology, the follow- 
ing appear to be among the considerations and advantages of a closer 
rural-urban unity: 

1. It would provide a logically defensible and sound frame of refer- 
ence for the study of rural life as it now exists in contemporary 
America. 

2. It would eliminate the logical necessity of separating “rural” and 
“urban” into categories—which separation is now admittedly 
virtually impossible. The terms would, of course, have validity in 


"C. P. Streeter, “Who is Going to Control Farming?,” Farm Journal (February, 
1958). 
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a descriptive sense but not for the purpose of designating hard 
and fast categories, except, perhaps, at the extremes of the 
continuum where all characteristics could conceivably be classed 
as either rural or urban. 

3. It would take nothing from the rural field as it now exists or from 
any other field of sociological interest, but would give an impetus 
to study in these related areas. 

4. It would add greatly to the scope of rural sociology and help to 
integrate it with theory and fact in the sister area of urban 
sociology and in the other areas of general sociology. 

5. It would draw in other sociologists who could make substantial 
contributions to the general background of applicable theory 
and to studies of complementary nature. 

6. It would tend further to integrate rural sociologists into the 
general field. 

7. It would create a better impression on the general public and 
relieve rural sociologists from the all too general belief that 
they are in process of liquidation because of urbanization. 

8. It would minimize the temptation of ascribing qualities to rural 
life which either do not or never have existed, and would cause 
rural sociologists to look for these qualities in other than the 
traditional rural environment. 

9. It would pave the way for a greatly expanded area of usefulness 
for the official publication of the Society. 

10. It would tend to set rural sociology up in the role of a leader 
rather than a follower in the changing agricultural structure. 
Those who institutionally support rural sociology would gain 
a more favorable impression of the realism and imagination 
of this area of interest as it keeps abreast of societal changes. 

11. It would be in line with the foreign aid philosophy of our gov- 
ernment and with the work that rural sociologists are now doing 
abroad. 

12. It would transfer the public image of the rural sociologist from 
the narrow concept of one who deals with rustic life to that of 
one whose concern is with the ongoing forces which integrate 
our total rural-urban society. 

13. It would facilitate the recruitment of new personnel into the field, 
since at present the uninitiated regard its viewpoint as backward 
rather than forward, historical rather than sociological. 

The founders of the Rural Sociological Society showed a spirit of 
realism and aggressiveness. It is now not only an appropriate and 
opportune gesture but a firm responsibility of the Society to take 
another step forward and to emerge into the enlarged area which 
the professional competence of its members requires and deserves. 
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WILLIS A. SUTTON, Jr. 
and JIRI KOLAJA 


The Concept of Community 


“Community” is defined as a number of families residing in a relatively 
small area within which they have developed a more or less complete socio- 
cultural system imbued with collective identification and by means of which 
they solve problems arising from the sharing of the area. The analysis of the 
verbal definition brings out four major variables: (1) number of actors, (2) 
awareness of action, (3) goal of action, and (4) recipients of action. Variables 
1 and 2 are considered more relevant for the degree of “community-ness” than 
variables 3 and 4. By cross-classifying the four variables and weighting them, 
a sixteen-fold table has been developed. All actions occurring within the area 
of the community can be classified within the sixteen cells which are ordered 
along an increasing degree of “community-ness” of pertinent actions. Thus 
the complex phenomenon of community appears to be a continuous series 
of actions which can be measured along several dimensions making up the 
composite dimension of “community-ness.” 

Willis A. Sutton, Jr., is associate professor of sociology and Jiri Kolaja is 
assistant professor of sociology, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


A NUMBER of efforts have been made recently by sociologists to 
define “community.”! In addition, several writers have sought to 
conceptualize the phenomena of community action? and to stress the 


See George A. Hillery, Jr., “Definitions of Community: Areas of Agreement,” 
Rural Sociology, 20, (1955), 111-124; Albert J. Reiss, Jr., “A Review and Evaluation 
of Research on Community” (Nashville, Tenn.: Committee on Social Behavior of 
the Social Science Research Council, 1954 [mimeo.]); Frank D. Alexander, “The 
Problem of Locality Group Classification,” Rural Sociology, 17 (1952), 236-244; and, 
earlier, August B. Hollingshead, “Community Research: Development and Present 
Condition,” American Sociological Review, 13 (1948), 136-156; Julian H. Steward, 
Area Research (Social Science Research Council Bull. 63; New York, 1950), pp. 20-54. 

*See: Selz Mayo and James W. Green, “A Framework for Research in the Actions 
of Community Groups,” Social Forces, 31 (1953), 320-327; Paul L. Miller, Community 
Health Action (East Lansing: Michigan State College Press, 1953); Robert W. Janes 
and Harry L. Miller, “Factors in Community Action Programs,” Social Problems 
6 (1958), 51-59; Martin Meyerson and Edward C. Banfield, Politics, Planning and the 
Public Interest (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955); Harold F. Kaufman et al., Toward 
a Delineation of Community Research (Social Science Studies Community Series, 
No. 4; State College, Miss.: Social Science Research Center, 1954); Christopher Sower 
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importance of a more dynamic approach to community study.* To 
some extent, these efforts suggest a convergence in the conceptualiza- 
tion of “community” which may be extremely fruitful for research 
and for applications. It is the purpose here to set forth a conception of 
community which draws upon each of these streams of current thought. 
We shall first present our concept of both community phenomena 
and “the” community in the usual descriptive statements. Then we 
shall seek to make the meanings of these statements more specific by 
deriving certain variables from them and systematically exploring the 
theoretical possibilities of some of their interrelationships. 

Thus we suggest that community phenomena consist of all those 
social interactions which arise from and/or embody the efforts of many 
or most persons and groups to shape the major decisions and conditions 
constituting “solutions” to the problems which flow from the common 
use of an area; this area is occupied by a group of families who rather 
permanently reside in a relatively small but relatively complete socio- 
cultural system geared to this particular local area to which is given 
a collective symbolic identification by a specific place name. We suggest 
that “the” community is that unit of social organization or structure 
which comes into being when such interactions become sufficiently 
regularized or patterned for us to be able to say that the total 
complex of them comprise an identifiable entity.* 

Highlighting certain characteristics, we stress first that these concepts 


are integrally sociological in character. They focus attention directly 
upon human social interaction. They seek to characterize the category 
of interactions and of structure which we might label “community” 


and Walter Freeman, “Community Involvement in Community Development Pro- 
grams,” Rural Sociology, 23 (1958, 25-34; Charles R. Hoffer, “Social Action in 
Community Development,” Rural Sociology, 23 (1958), 43-52; Christopher Sower, 
John Holland, Kenneth Tiedke, and Walter Freeman, Community Involvement 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957). 

*See Jessie Bernard, “Some Psychological Aspects of Community Study: Some 
Areas Comparatively Neglected by American Sociologists,” British Journal of 
Sociology, 11 (1951), 12-30. Marion Pearsall and Solon T. Kimball, “Event Analysis 
as an Approach to Community Study,” Social Forces, 34 (1955), 58-63; Floyd Hunter, 
Ruth C. Schaffer, and Cecil G. Sheps, Community Organization: Action and Inaction 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1956); and Norton E. Long, “The 
Local Community as an Ecology of Games,” American Journal of Sociology, 64 
(1958), 251-262. 

‘These conceptions are similar to Hiller’s (See E. T. Hiller, ““The Community as 
a Social Group,” American Sociological Review, 6 [1941], 189-202) and Reiss’s 
(op. cit.) in emphasizing “locality” as the aspect of the set of conditions which 
differentiates “community” from other kinds of social interaction. The concept is 
somewhat different from theirs, however, in its starting with the dynamics of inter- 
action centering around or derived from “locality.” It seeks to include enough 
specification of characteristics to provide some basis for at least gross discriminations 
between community and various other somewhat similar interactions and structural 
units. 
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and in terms that will allow clear differentiation from other social 
interactions and structures. Such differentiation is suggested along 
two main lines. We will briefly comment on each of these. 

First, the interactions we are identifying as community interactions 
involve numbers of people from among numbers of families living 
together. Interactions involving just a few people then would seem 
to have less “community” character. Second, the concept suggests a 
further qualification. “Community” interactions involve numbers of 
people—not, however, numbers of people from just any location or 
from many locations, but numbers of people from among families 
using a small but relatively complete sociocultural system attached 
to a specific area. Here we are emphasizing the locality-related base 
which is at the root of the interactions of these numbers of people and 
we are seeking a general characterization which will permit discrim- 
ination between community interactions and their system and certain 
other place-related sets of interactions.5 

The above definition is somewhat diffuse. Thus we shall now try 
to be more specific, constructing a model of community phenomena 
by deriving from this concept certain variables of different dimensions. 
We can do this by identifying several of the aspects of human inter- 
action implicit in the definition, considering the simplest form of 
variation of each of these—a dichotomy—and then cross-classifying 
each of these dichotomized parts with each of the others in order to 


emphasize how the resulting combinations or “cells” may be arrayed 
along a continuum from one extreme with few or no community 
properties (community-ness) to another with many or most community 
properties. In other words, we may envision a series of action types 
each of which has a different amount or intensity of “community-ness.” 

Now, in order to select variables that would constitute the com- 


*For example, we seek to differentiate the community from the nation or state 
by emphasizing its mooring within the relatively small social system geared to a 
particular local area. And we seek to suggest something of the difference between 
community and such other place-located systems as factories, farms, and so forth, 
by including the characteristic of “relatively permanently residing families.” Further, 
we seek to discriminate between community and other small social systems such 
as neighborhoods in the traditional fashion of suggesting that community is 
related to a “relatively complete sociocultural system.” It should be understood, 
however, that the concept does make possible the inclusion under the rubric “com- 
munity” of both phenomena which are mainly of certain major subareas of large 
cities, for example, as well as the total metropolitan complex, of both the relatively 
complete sociocultural system of the plantation and the nation-community such as 
Monaco. (Of course, Monaco can also be studied as a state in contrast to a com- 
munity.) Note finally that one of the chief criteria for classifying interactions as 
“community” is that they be related to the problems derived from the common use 
of a local area and sociocultural system. Thus, to some extent, community phenom- 
ena become residual phenomena. This may account for some of the difficulties in 
the development of a satisfactory description. 
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munity-ness, let us first define this concept. The community-ness is 
also a variable, however—a complex variable. Essentially, this is the 
collective activity or readiness to act collectively in order to meet 
problems arising from the sharing of the circumscribed area. Thus 
what is relevant is to know whether or not many persons act together 
and, furthermore, whether or not the goal of their action is the 
collective goal as distinguished from a private goal. However, many 
private acts in their cumulative effect can result also in a community 
phenomenon: for example, the cumulative effect of many cars driving 
to the center of the community is a traffic bottleneck, of which most 
persons will become aware. Further, if the community-ness were to 
depend only upon the action, we would deprive the theory of embrac- 
ing those phenomena in which persons do not explicitly act and yet 
are aware of certain community phenomena. Therefore let us introduce 
a further variable, that of awareness of actions taking place in the 
community. Many persons or few might be aware of some event. A 
burglary from the viewpoint of the actor is a private action, but on the 
level of awareness it becomes a phenomenon endowed with a certain 
degree of community-ness if most persons talk about it. However, not 
only the awareness but also the direct effect an action has upon the 
members of the community contains a certain amount of community- 


ness. 
Thus we have identified four variables which can be dichotomized 


in terms of more or less. To visualize the variables, let us relate them 
systematically in Table 1. 


Table 7. The four dimensions, their dichotomized communal and noncommunal 
extremes and their assumed relative first- or second-order importance 
to “community-ness” 


Dimensions of Little Much Relative importance 
acts considered “community-ness” ‘“‘community-ness” to “community-ness”’ 


1. Number of actors Few Many First-order 
2. Awareness of action Few Many First-order 
3. The goal of action Private Collective Second-order 
4. Recipients of action Few Many Second-order 


The reader will notice that in the above table classification of the 
four variables in terms of the first order and second order of impor- 


‘In this paper we assume that the goal is located within the area of the community. 
Actions could also be classified according to the locus of the goal which, in modern 
communities, is increasingly outside the geographical boundary of the community. 
See Roland L. Warren, “Toward a Reformulation of Community Theory,” Human 
Organization, 15 (1956), 8-11. 
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tance for community-ness has been undertaken. The number of actors 
and the number of persons being aware of the action are considered 
more important to the degree of community-ness than the nature of the 
goal or the number of recipients of the action. Theoretically, we con- 
ceive of the community as a scene in which some persons act and others 
watch.? The community has the property of a scene in the sense that 
the actions take place “here.”” Whether the actors pursue a collective 
or private goal is unimportant provided that the audience—the public 
—watches them. Whether the effect of the action rewards or punishes 
or has no effect upon the audience is also relatively less important 
than that the audience follows the action. Of course, if the action is 
directed to a collective goal and its effect is widespread, the community- 
ness of the action increases. According to our theory, variables of the 
second order follow from the variables of the first order. If many 
persons act, unless it is a cumulative action of which they are not 
immediately aware, the goal will be a collective goal. If many persons 
act, they themselves are already aware of their action. Furthermore, 
it is the property of the spatial “hereness” that the action of many 
persons elicits the awareness of other persons regardless of the action’s 
impact upon the audience.® 

Developing all the possible combinations of these four dichotomized 
dimensions, then, and setting their graphic arrangement in a form that 
conforms to the assumptions made regarding their relative importance 
to community-ness we arrive at a system of sixteen cells, each with a 
particular combination of the four dichotomized dimensions. (See 
Table 2.) 

Assuming that the number of first- and second-order communal 
extremes possessed by a given cell indicates its relative position on 
a continuum from little or no community-ness to very great or complete 
community-ness, we can see that in Table 2 the combinations of vari- 
ables are arranged in such fashion that, as one moves diagonally from 
cell 1 to cell 16, the degree of community-ness increases. It is also clear 
that one may group the cells which occur on each of the diagonals 
from lower left to upper right into a category having units with 
comparable degrees of community-ness. We may thus suggest that 
seven levels of community-ness may be identified in this fashion. 

The lowest level of community-ness is typified in cell 1. Here a 
private act by a few persons for the benefit of a few in which awareness 


"A similar definition of the community as “an arena” was given by Harold 
F. Kaufman, “Toward an Interactional Conception of Community,” Social Forces, 
38 (1959), 8-17. 

‘Possibly another criterion as how to differentiate between a community and a 
state is that the sharing of the space is the cause of the awareness. In the state, on 
the other hand, the awareness is a result of an organized effort while in the 
community it occurs or can occur more spontaneously. 
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Table 2. Combinations of dimensions arranged to exhibit degrees of 
“community-ness” 


Few actors Many actors 
private goals collective goals private goals collective goals 


1 2 3* 4* 
Few persons aware 
of action One 2nd order One lstorder One Ist order 
Few recipients of ac- 
tion One 2nd order 


5 6 8* 
Few persons aware 
of action One 2nd order Two2ndorder One lstorder One Ist order 
Many recipients of 
action One 2nd order Two 2nd order 


9 10 11 12 
Many persons aware 
? of action One Istorder One lstorder Twolstorder Two order 
Few recipients of ac- 
tion One 2nd order One 2nd order 


15 16 


Many persons aware 

of action One Istorder One lstorder Twolstorder Two Ist order 
Many recipients of 

action One 2nd order Two 2ndorder One 2nd order Two 2nd order 


*Empirically unlikely cells. 


does not go beyond a few exemplifies none of these particular qualities 
of community-ness. 

The first incipient characteristics of community-ness are exhibited 
in the second level. Cells 2 and 5 each exhibit one second-order 
community-ness characteristic. Whether there is some collective act 
by a few for a few in which awareness is restricted to a few (cell 2) 
or a private act by a few but for many in which awareness is restricted 
to a few (cell 5), the degree of community-ness is slender indeed. 

At level three (cells 3, 6, and 9), there are either one first-order or 
two second-order community-ness variables identifiable within the 
act. There are either many actors (cell 3), awareness by many (cell 9), 
or a collective act executed on behalf of many though by only a few 
and with little or no awareness. 

*We might point out regarding cell 3 that, since many engage in the action, it 


seems most unlikely that only a few would be aware of such action. Thus cell 3, 
and cells 4, 7, and 8, which are similar in this respect to it, seem to constitute 
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The fourth level of the continuum consists of cells 4, 7, 10, and 13. 
In each case there is one first-order variable and one second-order 
variable of community-ness. 

At the fifth level, acts contain either three variables, two of which 
are second-order and one first-order (cells 8 and 14), or they possess 
two first-order variables (cell 11). 

The sixth level consists of those acts all of which contain two first- 
order variables and one second-order variable of community-ness (cells 

2 and 15). 

And finally, at level seven, all four variables being considered are 
present, constituting therefore the highest degree of community-ness 
(cell 16). 

Empirical research utilizing this scheme must, of course, develop 
workable criteria by which decisions can be made to classify a given 
unit of action as an instance of one or the other extremes of each 
dimension.’® These are important problems, but they cannot be dealt 
with here. Our purpose has been the preliminary one of suggesting 
the gross framework within which these important though more specific 
problems may be brought to focus. 

In summary, we suggest that “community” as a structural unit, 
in which sociologists are interested, is a system constituted by certain 
kinds of actions. We have sought to develop criteria for distinguishing 
actions which have a greater or lesser degree of community-ness. Start- 
ing with a general verbal characterization of such phenomena we have 


sought to make this more operational and empirically testable by 
deriving from it the particular jlegrees of community-ness of certain 
major variables in social action. 


examples which are theoretica’’. »ossible but empirically unlikely. The application 
of different actual criteria for “few” and “many” to the different dimensions, 
however, may prove valid, and, if so, these cells may be empirically as well as 
theoretically useful. 

That is, we have not answered the problem of whether the participation of 
40 per cent or 60 per cent or 51 per cent of the people or of the area’s organ- 
izations shall constitute grounds for classifying an action under “many” instead 
of under “few.” In connection with the problem of participation see the forth- 
coming paper by James N. Young an@ Selz C. Mayo, “Manifest and Latent Partic- 
ipators in a Rural Community Action Program,” to appear in Social Forces. 
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WARREN R. HARDEN 


Social and Economic Effects 


of Community Size 


An examination of 116 small communities in Central Illinois indicates that 
their ability to provide citizens with adequate goods and services is closely 
related to their ability to hold population. The outlook for firmness in growth 
of population, however, is not particularly optimistic, considering the size of 
some of these communities. If a community is fortuitously located near a large 
city, its prospects for growth are greatly enhanced. In this case, the community 
may lose its identity, however, and become a “bedroom” town. Distance from 
a larger community no longer seems to afford protection to local markets and 
thus makes it increasingly more difficult for small communities to offer a great 
variety of goods and services. Although there were marked similarities among 
these communities, some of them did not fit the pattern. Undoubtedly many 
factors such as community pride and entrepreneurial spirit account for these 
differences. 

The author is assistant professor of economics in the Department of Social 
Science, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


THIS paper is the result of a survey sponsored by the Central Illinois 
Committee on Community Development. The survey was prompted 
by questions asked by many individuals from small, agriculturally 
based communities around Bloomington, Illinois. These questions 
mostly concerned themselves with the state of the individual's own 
community vis-a-vis other comparable communities in the area. For 
example: is Community X losing population at the same rate as 
Community Y? Can Community X provide the different types of goods 
and services that Community Y can? Does proximity to a large city 
affect the number of goods and services Community X offers? Do Com- 
munities X and Y collect approximately equal amounts of sales tax? 
As a result of these and other expressions, the survey was undertaken. 
Its purposes were to determine what similarities, if any, existed among 
the small communities and to what extent relationships could be 
found between population, goods and services, distance from larger 
centers, and sales tax collections. 
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The survey covered an area loosely termed Central Illinois. In order 
‘to be included in the project, however, a community had to meet 
certain requirements. These requirements were as follows: 

1. Each community had to be incorporated and have a population 
of 4,500 or less. 

2. Each community had to be within a sixty-mile radius of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 

3. Each community had to have at least ten business taxpayers.’ It 
was felt that the communities included should possess a minimum 
number of retail outlets or some semblance of a business community. 
Of course, the selection of ten as a minimum requisite of a business 
community necessarily required an arbitrary decision to be made 
(actually only a very few communities were excluded by this limita- 
tion). 

After the area to be surveyed was thus defined, a questionnaire was 
prepared listing various types of goods and services, 114 items in all. 
The questionnaire was then sent to the mayors, superintendents of 
schools, and others, requesting thaf they indicate the goods and services 
their respective communities could provide. An attempt was made to 
acquire data on as many communities as possible, and of the total 
population of 196 communities, 116 returned their questionnaires, 
a response of 59.3 per cent. This included all or parts of twenty-nine 
counties. 

From these questionnaires and other sources of data, such as the 
Census of Population and the Annual Report of the Department of 
Revenue of the State of Illinois, an attempt was made to draw some 
generalizations concerning the Central Illinois community. As was 
stated previously, major emphasis was placed upon the examination 
of the relationships existing between population, goods and services, 
distance from primary centers, and sales tax collections. Before con- 
sidering these relationships, hovgever, let us first turn to some of the 
general demographic features of ‘the communities under consideration. 


POPULATION 


Over a forty-year period, 1910-1950, the United States population 
grew by 63.8 per cent. During the same years, the population of Illinois 
grew by 54.5 per cent—a growth less than the national average. Of 
the 116 Illinois communities surveyed, only seven of them grew as 
rapidly as or more rapidly than the state population. In total, 45 per 
cent of all the communities in the area described as Central Illinois 
suffered population declines (the entire 45 per cent was composed of 
communities of less than 2,500 people). 

Professor S. C. Ratcliffe some years back made a study on the pop- 


‘State of Illinois, Thirteenth Annual Report of the Department of Revenue, 
(Springfield, 1956), pp. 49-79. 
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ulation changes of incorporated villages in which he found a direct 
relationship between the size of the community and its future growth.? 
That is, the smaller the town, the greater is the prospect for its further 
decline. The statistical evidence of this study corroborates Ratcliffe’s 
findings. The chance of losing population seems to be much greater 
the smaller the community. If I may take a liberty with Lewis Carroll 


Table 1. Decline in population among Central Illinois 
communities, by community size 


Community % with 
size declining pop. 


251-500 
501-750 50.0 
751-1000 45.4 
1001-1250 37.5 
1251-1500 25.0 
1501-1750 12.5 


and paraphrase the comments of the Red Queen to Alice, “For 
this sort of community it takes all the running you can do to keep 
in the same place.” It was within this general framework that an at- 
tempt was made to examine and analyze certain aspects of the small 
community in Central Illinois. 


POPULATION AND GOODS AND SERVICES 


One may propose the rather commonplace hypothesis that popula- 
tion and the number of goods and services vary directly; that is, as 
population increases, so does the number of goods and services. In 
this case, the zero-order correlation coefficient obtained was r,. = .78. 
Thus 61 per cent of the variation in the numbers of goods and services 
is explained by differences in population. The standard error of 
estimate, however, was + 14.2 goods and services indicating that, 
graphically, something other than a linear function would have been 
more appropriate. Expansion of goods and services actually proceeded 
by smaller and smaller increments in the higher population levels, 
approaching some upper ceiling although never reaching it. A more 
realistic functional relationship would have been one in which goods 
and services increase at an increasing rate, then, in later stages, by a 
decreasing rate.’ 

*§. C. Ratcliffe, “Size as a Factor in Population Changes of Incorporated Hamlets 
and Villages, 1930-1940,” Rural Sociology, 7 (1942), 323. 


*The Gompertz and logistic curves would have provided a more adequate graphic 
representation of the relationship in question. 
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The composition or types of goods manifest differential character- 
istics. Certain types of goods and services appear at different popula- 
tion levels. Generally speaking, the necessities of life and goods and 
services related to agriculture—grain elevators, lumber, hardware, 
and grocery stores—appear in even the smallest communities. 

The greatest increase in the number of different types of goods and 
services occurred in the size interval 751—1,000 persons. The following 
generalizations can be made: 

1. Professional people appear on the whole only in the larger com- 
munities. 

2. Commercialized recreation makes its appearance in the larger 
communities, providing we exclude the ubiquitous tavern. 

3. Where style and fashion are important considerations in a prod- 
uct, the product appears only in the upper range of communities; 
for example, women’s street clothing and men’s dress clothing. 

4. The more standardized a product is, the more likely it is to appear 
in the smallest communities. 

5. High profit per unit items with low volume turnover tend to 
appear only in the larger communities; for example, furniture, musical 
instruments, and carpeting. 

6. The more specialized in use a good or service is, the less likely 
it will appear early in the smaller communities. 

A word of caution is necessary, however. Central Illinois communities, 


even though of the same size interval, show great disparity in the 
range from the high to the low number of goods and services. 

In any case, we can quite reasonably conclude that population and 
goods and services increase together, and conversely. Let us now take 


Table 2. Size of community and average number of goods and 
services, Central Illinois communities 


Range 
Size of Av. no. goods 
community High and services 


0-250 44 34.6 
251-500 70 44.6 
501-750 86 57.9 
751-1000 83 72.8 

1001-1250 91 76.5 
1251-1500 é 99 78.2 
1501-2000 97 92.6 
2001-3000 97.0 
3001-4500 102.9 
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under consideration the distance from larger cities as a factor related 
to the number of goods and services in Central Illinois communities. 


DISTANCE AS A FACTOR 


It would seem, at least in theory, that the greater the distance a 
small community is from a large city, the greater the number of goods 
and services it will possess, other things being equal. Two aspects 
of this proposition need clarification and definition before any attempt 
can be made toward empirical verification. First, what shall con- 
stitute a large city? In the context of this study, a large city was 
defined as any community of 10,000 inhabitants or more; these com- 
munities provided all the items listed on the questionnaire and more. 
Second, how should distance from these primary centers be measured? 
Arbitrarily it was decided that highway mileage from the small com- 
munity to the primary center would be used. The first-order correla- 
tion coefficient obtained was 13.2 = .045 holding population constant. 
This would indicate roughly that very little relationship exists between 
the number of goods and services and distance—at least highway 
distance.* In no way can this result be considered conclusive, however. 
“Other things being equal” covers a multiplicity of factors other than 
population which might affect goods and services—factors such as 
income, geography, resource endowment, and entrepreneurial ability 
and spirit. Also, highway mileage may not be a proper measure of 
distance. Goods and services may be more closely related to some more 
traditional form of transport such as railroad distance.® It may be that 
the distances involved from the small communities to the primary 
centers were in no Case great enough to act as a barrier to acquisition 
of goods and services. That is, greater distances between points than 
were found in Central Illinois are necessary before distance becomes 
a hurdle to the primary center. 

Even though distance may not seem significant when absolute popula- 
tion figures are used, there seems to be a relationship between the rate 
of population growth and distance. As distance from a primary center 
increases, the average rate of population growth declines, reaching its 
lowest point in the distance interval 20-26 miles.® To the extent that 
the number of goods and services are related to population, it would 


‘Conversely, the partial correlation coefficient between goods and services and 
population holding distance constant was found to be .78—the same as the zero- 
order coefficient previously indicated. 

*The type of road may also be a conditioning force. A four-lane highway may 
produce different results from those produced by a gravel country road. Research 
in this direction is in progress. 

"Interestingly enough, the average rate of population growth then rises. Some 
form of diminishing returns to the automobile factor may have produced this 
result. On the other hand, the number of items in the 27 miles and over category 
may not have been large enough to enable generalization. 
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Table 3. Relationship between population growth and distance from nucleated 
centers, by size of community 


Percentage of growth 


Size of 6-12 13-19 20-26 27 & over 
community miles miles miles miles 


+ 5.6 + 1.4 —16.9 - 4.7 
+29.7 + 9.7 - 6 + 2.7 
+37.2 +18.4 + 4.3 +20.8 
+46.6 +19.2 — 3.4 +29.9 


seem that, at least indirectly, distance is related to the number of 
goods and services. It is not at all clear what role distance from 
primary centers plays in the variety of goods and services a small 
Illinois community can provide its members. 


SALES TAX COLLECTIONS 


Now let us consider sales tax collections. Generally speaking, these 
collections reflect the size of the market which the community services. 
Other things being the same, one would suspect a definite relation- 
ship between the number of goods and services and the amount of sales 
tax collections. As the number of goods and services increases, so should 
the sales tax collections. Although a high second-order correlation coeffi- 
cient was obtained, holding population and distance constant, interest- 
ingly enough, the coefficient was negative, a —.80. Of course, other 
things are not the same; many factors could produce this relationship. 
Such a high negative correlation warrants some explanation, however. 
Many possible interpretations might be given; only three will be 
offered here. First, the quality of the goods and services of the com- 
munities involved in the study may differ so greatly that a negative 
correlation is obtained. Quality is used in this sense as an all-inclusive 
term covering besides the product itself such things as methods of 
display, cleanliness and newness of the establishment, availability of 
credit, advertising, and the entrepreneurial spirit. In other words, 
homogeneity among the communities with respect to these factors is 
probably a necessary condition of a valid comparison. Second, the 
size of the same enterprise may vary greatly from community to com- 
munity. That is, the scale of the plant may be considerably greater in 
one community than another even though the communities are approx- 
imately of the same size. Third, the number of establishments of a 
given good varies from community to community. This will only affect 
sales tax collections in that greater sales are made in one area than 
another. One firm with a sales volume of $50,000 will produce no 
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less sales tax revenue than three firms totaling $50,000. Increased 
competition because of a greater number of firms may, however, induce 
more aggressive selling policies, thus bringing about greater sales and 
sales tax revenues. 

When per capita sales tax payments are computed for each com- 
munity, large discrepancies appear among communities of approxi- 
mately the same size. This undoubtedly reflects the differences in size 
of the market serviced. When the populations of communities become 


Table 4. Population size and per capita sales tax collections, 
Central Illinois communities 


Average per capita 
Pop. Range of per capita sales tax collection 
size sales tax collections fiscal 1956 


Low High 

0-250 $59 $38 
251-500 13 92 36 
501-750 18 65 36 
751-1000 26 59 39 
1001-1250 19 77 38 
1251-1500 19 70 42 
1501-1750 40 66 50 
1751-2000 44 65 53 
2001-2250 42 51 47 
2251-2500 53 65 59 


1,500 or more, there is a general tendency for the range between the 
high and low per capita sales tax payment to narrow. It should also 
be noted that communities having 1,500 people or more tend to 
compare quite favorably on the average in per capita sales tax pay- 
ments with much larger cities in Illinois—for example, Springfield 
($58), Bloomington ($55), Peoria ($56), Champaign ($51), and Dan- 
ville ($58). To the extent that sales tax collections tell us anything 
about a given community, they indicate considerable differences among 
Central Illinois communities. 


CONCLUSION 


As a result of this survey, certain tentative and broad generalizations 
can be made even though stating the obvious at times. First, goods 
and services and population size are closely related although not in 
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any directly proportionate sense. Second, in high-population areas 
which are well organized, especially with respect to transportation 
and communication, distance may no longer be as important a factor 
as one would suspect. Third, the size of the market serviced varies 
greatly even among communities of the same size. Finally, and maybe 
most important, certain intangible items which are difficult to measure, 
such as the pervasiveness of the entrepreneurial spirit and skill, play 
a most important role in community development. Even though the 
communities under consideration showed certain marked similarities, 
they likewise demonstrated many differential aspects. 
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CHARLES L. CLELAND 


Characteristics of Social Systems 


within Which Selected Types 


of Information Are Transmitted 


This is a study utilizing a theory-based method for analyzing social systems 
in terms of the problem in which the investigator is interested. The problem 
area used here is that of information diffusion. The findings are that specific 
types of information are transmitted most readily within systems having par- 
ticular characteristics. The method appears to be suited for replication in the 
same and different localities for trend analysis or cross-cultural comparisons. 

The author is assistant professor of rural sociology at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


RECENTLY a report appeared attempting to narrow the gap between 
general sociological theory and empirical studies of rural social organ- 
ization.! In that report the major concern was with what information 
concerning social systems was needed rather than how to obtain such 
information. This note describes a method which was used to obtain 
data similar in many respects to that suggested as needed in the report. 

In recent years there has also been an increasing interest in the 
diffusion of farm information, as is evidenced by the relatively large 
number of journal articles and bulletins of recent date devoted to 
this topic.? 

‘Ward W. Bauder, et al., “A Suggested Frame of Reference for the Analysis of 
Rural Social Systems—A Report of the Subcommittee on Changing Social Relation- 
ships, North Central Rural Sociology Committee,” Rural Sociology, 22 (1957), 78-80. 

*Helen C. Abell, The Exchange of Farming Information, (Ottawa: Canada Dept. 
of Agriculture, 1953); A. Lee Coleman and C. Paul Marsh, “Differential Communica- 
tion Among Farmers in a Kentucky County,” Rural Sociology, 20 (1955), 93-101; F. C. 
Fliegel, “A Multiple Correlation Analysis of Factors Associated with Adoption of 
Farm Practices,” Rural Sociology, 21 (1956), 284-292; H. F. Lionberger, “The Relation 
of Informal Social Groups to the Diffusion of Farm Information in a Northeast 
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The technique involved is the focus here because it provides the 
means for studying the social interaction in a given area in terms of 
any problem in which the investigator may be interested. It is based 
upon the concept of “partial social system” as defined by Parsons* and 
upon his insistence that the level of abstraction or “‘system-reference” 
be made explicit.* The “level” of system on which the present study 
is focused is that which is face-to-face, though this need not be “pri- 
mary” as Cooley® used the term. 


AREA SELECTED AND INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUE 


The material for the study was gathered through personal interviews 
of all of the adult (aged 21 or over) residents of a township in Dane 
County, Wisconsin. This township has no populated centers of any sort, 
though there are three towns within a mile of its borders and a city 
of a hundred thousand some twenty miles away. The topography of 
the township is hilly, being on the edge of the unglaciated area in 
southwestern Wisconsin. A large proportion of the township residents 
are of Norwegian or German background and of Lutheran or Catholic 
religious affiliation. 

The unit of study is the social system. For certain purposes, such 
as interviewing and computing certain scores, the household is treated 
as a unit. This was felt to be necessary to keep the scope of the study 
within reasonable bounds. 

The technique used to obtain the respondent’s descriptions of these 
social systems was to read a brief statement indicating an interest in 
all types of social interaction which occurred with more or less regular- 
ity. The respondent was then asked, “With whom do you have contact 
around here?” As soon as he mentioned some person, family, or group, 
he was asked to give the names of all of those involved in the social 
system and to answer specific questions about the nature of the relation- 
ships within the system and about some of the system characteristics. 
As soon as the respondent had answered all of the questions regarding 


Missouri Farm Community,” Rural Sociology, 19 (1954), 233-243; H. F. Lionberger, 
Information Seeking Habits and Characteristics of Farm Operators, (Missouri AES 
Res. Bull. 581; Columbia, 1955); H. F. Lionberger and E. Hassinger, “Neighborhoods 
as a Factor in the Diffusion of Farm Information in a Northeast Missouri Farming 
Community,” Rural Sociology, 19 (1954), 377-384; C. P. Marsh and A. L. Coleman, 
“The Relations of Kinship, Exchanging work, and Visiting to the Adoption of 
Recommended Farm Practices,” research note in Rural Sociology, 19 (1954), 291-293; 
Selz C. Mayo and Robert McD. Bobbit, Rural Organization: A Restudy of Locality 
Groups in Wake County, North Carolina, (North Carolina AES Tech. Bull. 95; 
Raleigh, 1951); E. A. Wilkening, “Sources of Information for Improved Farm 
Practices,” Rural Sociology, 15 (1950), 19-30. 

*T. Parsons, The Social System, (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1951), p. 19. 

‘T. Parsons, R. Bales, and E. Shils, Working Papers in the Theory of Action, 
(Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1953), p. 168. 

°C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, (New York: Scribner's, 1925). 
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one system, he was asked with whom else he had contact and the 
procedure was repeated. This process was continued, shifting the 
focus to a different social system each time, until the respondent could 
think of no further systems of interaction. 

This interview procedure normally obtained descriptions of small 
informal social systems before getting into the larger, more formal 
ones. This was felt to be very desirable because once the respondent 
found the interviewer was interested in systems with some organiza- 
tional formality, it became very difficult to focus his attention on the 
informal systems of interaction. As a result, the systems described 
ranged from the most informal, such as that which exists between 
two neighboring families, to the most formal, such as the Ladies Aid 
with its written constitution and elected officers. 

Included in the questions about the nature of the social systems 
was a series of five questions asking the respondents how much they 
learned about each of the following types of information: (1) farm 
and home practices, (2) political matters, (3) private incomes, (4) 
personal matters, and (5) religious matters. Information about practices 
is self-explanatory but information about political matters might con- 
cern either issues or personalities. Information regarding incomes was 
specifically that concerning other people’s incomes, and the “personal” 
was information of an intimate, personal nature, whatever this might 
mean to the respondent. Finally, the information concerning religious 
matters was that which dealt either with religious doctrine or church 
activities. The findings reported here are all in terms of how much 
the respondents said they learned about each of these areas. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


Since all of the adults in the township were interviewed, it was anti- 
cipated that there would be a number of descriptions of each system. 
This expectation was only partially fulfilled since out of the 195 systems 
described in which at least two township households were said to be 
involved, only 101 were described by more than one respondent. The 
basis for determining whether or not two descriptions were of the 
same system was primarily whether the verbal descriptions, which 
were always recorded, agreed, and secondarily whether the families 
mentioned as members were the same or nearly so. 

To make the social system the unit of analysis, it was necessary to 
make a composite description for each of those described by more than 
one respondent. One system was described by thirty-nine respondents 
and, as indicated above, ninety-four had only one description. For 
the purposes of the present study, only those systems described by more 
than one respondent have been used, since the reliability of the rest 
is questionable. (The single-description systems were analyzed and 
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found to support or at least not contradict the other findings with one 
nonsignificant exception.) 

Sampling statistics have been used in the analysis of the data even 
though all of the adults in the township were interviewed in order 
to be conservative in the interpretation of the results. Chi-square was 
used for the tests of significance with the .05 level being accepted as 
critical and the correction for continuity being used for all 2 x 2 
tables. In those instances wher¢ the theoretical frequencies were smaller 
than five in one or more celjs of 2 x 2 tables, Fisher’s method for 
computing the exact probability was used.® 

One part of the analysis deals with the extent to which the members 
of any given system reside within the bounds of traditional neighbor- 
hoods. For this measure the areas designated as neighborhoods by 
Kolb in 1950-1951 were used.? The boundaries of these neighborhoods 
follow farm boundaries, so each household could be classified as res- 
ident or nonresident in on or more of them. Two of the neighbor- 
hood areas are almost completely contained within the township 
borders while small parts of two others are also included. The measure 
used was the per cent of the ‘system members who were resident in 
any one neighborhood. 

Another measure used in the analysis was that of salience. This was 
an attempt to measure the awareness of the system by those said to 
be members of it. Salience scores were obtained by dividing the number 
of descriptions obtained by the number of township households said to 
be involved in the system. 

Other measures used in this study include: proportion of relatives; 
proportion of close friends, which is based on four questions concerned 
with varying degrees of intimacy with system members; and frequency 
of contact, which ranged from every day to every year. Two other 
system characteristics are used in the analysis: church relatedness, 
which is based on the verbal description of the nature of the group; 
and household members usually present, about which a specific ques- 
tion was asked. 

RESULTS 


The results of the analysis are summarized in Table 1. Only associa- 
tions found to be significant are entered here, of which there were 
more than could have been expected by chance. 

From the first column of the table it can be seen that information 
about farm or home practices tends to be passed on in nonchurch- 
related informal groups of friends who get together frequently. 

*4. L. Edwards, Experimental Design in Psychological Research, (New York: 
Rinehart, 1950), p. 84. 

*J. H. Kolb, maps on file in Department of Rural Sociology, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Column 2 shows that political information tends to be transmitted 
in small informal groups of male friends and relatives who live outside 
traditional neighborhood areas. The salience of these groups is low 
and they are rarely church-related. 

The third column indicates that respondents say they learn of other 
people’s income primarily through small nonchurch-related groups of 
male relatives. These respondents say that economic information is 
not passed on in groups of wives only. 

Column 4 shows that systems of friends and relatives who get to- 
gether frequently and live in traditional neighborhood areas are the 
ones in which information of a personal nature tends to be transmitted. 

Finally, in column 5 it can be seen that religious information tends 
to be passed on in church-related groups of friends and relatives who 
see one another outside such groups more frequently than do the 
members of other groups. These systems tend to be made up of hus- 
bands, wives, or the whole family rather than husbands and wives 
without other family members. 


INTERPRETATION 


Most of these findings accord with expectations, with the possible 
exception of that dealing with the transfer of economic information. 
The women respondents tended to say they learned nothing of other 
peoples’ incomes in groups in which no men were normally involved. 


This is somewhat contrary to the general conception of what happens 
when women get together, but if the answers are reliable and valid 
this is an indication of how restricted the lines of communication 
regarding incomes are. Even if the answers are not valid, this is a clear 
reflection of the extent to which incomes are taboo as topics of con- 
versation in such groups. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The most obvious implication of these results is that different types 
of information tend to be transmitted by social systems with different 
characteristics. The variation appears to be at least partially due to 
cultural definition of the “proper” circumstances for discussion of a 
given topic. An agent interested in the dissemination of a given type 
of information would have greater success, according to these results, 
if he were careful to channel that information to individuals involved 
in social systems which customarily transmit that type of information. 
There is no suggestion here that only certain types of groups com- 
municate certain types of information, only that they transmit signifi- 
cantly more of certain types than other groups do. 

The more important implication of this study is that here is a 
method by which data may be obtained for comparison of systems 
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of social interaction which will permit comparison of any two areas 
with respect to a given problem regardless of population densities 
or cultural context. The method provides a cross-sectional picture 
rather than a description of process but it supplies a picture of sufficient 
detail so that replication in the same area could locate trends and 
indicate the rapidity of the change with relative ease. Finally, it is a 
method which results in descriptions of social systems which have been 
objectively measured but are still recognizable in terms of everyday 
experience: a characteristic which recommends it for general usage. 
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MURRAY A. STRAUS 


Family Role Differentiation and 


Technological Change in Farming 


‘ 

A sample of 903 Wisconsin farm operators was classified into matched high 
and low technological competence groups to test the hypothesis that farm 
operator technological competence is associated with an “integrative-support- 
ive” wife marital role. Comparison of the wives of these two groups on 46 
items hypothesized to reflect this concept shows one third significantly differen- 
tiate the two groups. The number and nature of the significant items supports 
the hypothesis under test. The differentiating items are used to form a Wife 
Role Supportiveness Index. Multiple and partial correlation shows this index 
to add a significant increment to the total explained variance in use of 
improved farm practices. Implications for theory and action programs are dis- 
cussed. 

The author is associate professo? of family relationships, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York.* 


THE existence of a relationship between the characteristics and be- 
havior of the wife and her husband's occupational performance has 
long been recognized. Such a relationship is especially likely in farm- 
ing because of the overlap of occupational and family roles. This 
overlap in roles is a central feature of most analyses of the farm family. 
But the more specific question of the relation of the wife’s character- 
istics to the husband’s occupational performance is rarely treated. 
There are, however, a number of little-known empirical studies of 
this important aspect of farm family life. 

One of the earliest of these was done by Wilcox and associates.? 
They report that “...the help and stimulation the men received from 
their wives” was one of the major factors accounting for differences 


*This research was conducted as part of Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station Project 925. I wish to express my appreciation to Glenn V. Fuguitt, F. 
Ivan Nye, Donald E. Johnson, and Norman Ryder for their comments and criticisms. 

*W. W. Wilcox, A. Boss, and G. Pond, Relation of Variations in the Human 
Factor to Financial Returns in Farming, (Minnesota Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull. 288; 
Minneapolis, 1932). 
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in farm income. Studies at Cornell by Thurow and Beers, although 
done with other objectives in mind, also provide pertinent data. Thu- 
row found that the existence of husband-wife tensions is negatively 
related to the financial status of the family.? Beers reports a consistent 
tendency for the operators of the more successful farms to assume sole 
responsibility for major farm and financial decisions.* Very similar 
findings are reported by Wilkening for a Wisconsin sample studied 
almost a quarter of a century later. Wilkening reports a curvilinear 
relationship between farm income and joint involvement of husband 
and wife in major decisions. Both the low- and the high-income groups 
tend to be characterized by low joint decision making.‘ 

The author’s study of factors affecting success in developing farms 
in the Columbia Basin Project® also showed that the high-success 
families tended to be characterized by role specialization, as evidenced 
by the high-success farmers’ wives’ feeling that major farm and financial 
decisions should be made primarily by the husband, and by the amount 
of effort which these women put into home food preservation and 
their nonparticipation in farm work. The wives of high-success farmers 
were also found to be a better adjusted, more optimistic, and _per- 
severing group than were the wives of the low-success settlers. 

The studies reviewed have pointed out several areas in which the 
wife’s characteristics and behavior are significantly related to success 
in farming. The Columbia Basin settler study even showed that under 
certain conditions the wife’s characteristics can have just as high an 
association with success in farming as the operator’s characteristics. 
But that study referred to the somewhat unique conditions prevailing 
in a new irrigation project. There is a need for replication under more 
usual farming conditions. Moreover, with the increasing separation 
of the farm and family as institutional systems, with the rapid increase 
in the technological complexity of farming, and with changing value 
emphasis in American society from production to consumption, pre- 
viously established relationships between farm and family may no 
longer apply. 

Perhaps most important of all, these changes in American rural 
society provide an opportunity to test and specify theoretical form- 


*Mildred B. Thurow, A Study of Selected Factors in Family Life as Described in 
Autobiographies (Cornell University Agr. Expt. Sta. Memoir 171; Ithaca, 1935), 
Table 2. 

*H. W. Beers, Measurement of Family Relationships in Farm Families of Central 
New York, (Cornell University Agr. Expt. Sta. Memoir 183; Ithaca, 1935), Table 4. 

‘E. A. Wilkening, “Joint Decision-Making in Farm Families as a Function of 
Status and Role,” American Sociological Review, 23 (1958), 187-192. 

°M. A. Straus, Matching Farms and Families in the Columbia Basin Project 
(Washington Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull. 588; Pullman, 1958); and “The Role of the 
Wife in the Settlement of the Columbia Basin Project”, Marriage and Family Living, 
XX (1958), 59-64. 
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ulations such as those of Parsons, which maintain that industrialization 
and urbanization do not, as many assume, imply a reduction in marital 
role specialization. On the contrary, Parsons states “. . .in many respects 
urbanization reinforces and clarifies,. . . focuses. . .instrumental respon- 
sibility...on the one adult male member, ...[and] focuses the re- 
sponsibility of the mother role more sharply on the one adult woman.”¢ 
He argues further that occupational and technological complexity 
accentuate the role differentiation, in the direction of the husband 
emphasizing the “adaptive-goal attainment” functions and the wife the 
“integrative-supportive” functions.? 

If emphasis on the wife’s integrative-supportive role is a concom- 
itant of technological growth and occupational specilization, certain 
empirically testable predictions follow. Data available for a sample 
of 903 Wisconsin farm families permit one of these predictions to be 
tested.§ This is the hypothesis that farm operator technological com- 
petence is associated with an integrative-supportive wife marital role. 


METHOD 


For purposes of testing this hypothesis, farm operator technological 
competence is measured by an index of eighteen extension-recom- 


*T. Parsons and R. F. Bales, Family, Socialization, and Interaction Process 
(Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955), pp. 23-24. See also M. Gold and Carol Slater, 
“Office, Factory, Store—and Family: A Study of Integration Setting,” American 
Sociological Review, 23 (1958), 64-74; R. O. Blood, “The Division of Labor in City 
and Farm Families,” Marriage and Family Living, 20 (1958), 170-174; Lois W. Hoff- 
man, “Effects of the Employment of Mothers on Parental Power Relations and the 
Division of Household Tasks,” Marriage and Family Living, 22 (1960), 27-35; and 
M. E. Olsen, “Distribution of Family Responsibilities and Social Stratification,” 
Marriage and Family Living, 22 (1960), 60-65. 

*To follow Parsons exactly, one would have to use the term “integrative-latent 
pattern maintenance, tension management” which we have here shortened to 
“integrative-supportive.” An “integrative-supportive” role may be defined as one 
which emphasizes the integrative and pattern maintenance “functional imperatives” 
of a social system ( as opposed to the adaptive and goal gratification. functions). 
More specifically, such a role involyes (1) the integration of members into the 
social system by manipulation of expressive signs which support group solidarity 
and (2) pattern maintenance of thf system, by providing channels for tension 
release. In “pattern variable” terms such a role might be characterized by diffuse- 
ness, ascription, neutrality, and payticularism. These definitions are difficult to 
pinpoint. Probably the most succinct statement occurs on pages 5-7 of Parsons’ recent 
essay, “General Theory in Sociology” in R. K. Merton, L. Broom, and L. S. 
Cottrell, Sociology Today (New York: Basic Books, 1959), ch. 1. In relation to the 
family, see Parsons and Bales, op.cit. ‘The most detailed discussion is to be found in 
T. Parsons, R. F. Bales, and E. A. Sgils, Working Papers in the Theory of Action 
(Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 1953),@chs. III and V. 

‘Data for this study were obtaingl as part of the Wisconsin Farm and Home 
Development Program evaluation gudy. The 903 families constitute an area 
probability sample drawn from nine Jurposively splected counties. See M. A. Straus, 
Short Term Effects of Farm and Hoge Development in Wisconsin (Madison: Dept. 
of Rural Sociology, University of Wisconsin, 1958 [processed]). 
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mended farm practices.® Measurement of the integrative-supportive 
role poses a much more difficult problem. This is a secondary analysis 
study and the original data were not gathered with this concept in 
mind. However, review of the interview schedule disclosed 46 items 
pertaining to the wife which could be interpreted in such a conceptual 
framework. i 

The research design therefore falls into two phases. The first phase 
consists of testing the 46 null hypotheses which specify no relationship 
between the husband’s technological competence and these items. 
The second phase seeks to overcome certain methodological limitations 
of the discrete item type of analysis by summarizing the significant 
items in an index of “wife role supportiveness.” Partial and multiple 
correlation analysis is then used to determine the proportion of the 
total variance in technological competence which can be explained 
by this index. 

Using the farm practice adoption index mentioned above, the highest 
scoring 27 per cent were selected as the operators representing high 
levels of technological competence and the lowest scoring 27 per cent 
as those representing low levels of technological competence.'® The 
purpose of identifying these two groups is to facilitate testing the 
hypothesis of no difference between their wives. However, before 
comparing the wives it was necessary to match the high- and low- 
competence operators in order to rule out differences in socioeconomic 
status and financial resources which are known to be related to tech- 
nological competence. The variables used for this purpose are opera- 
tors’ education and net worth." 

Each high-adopter operator was matched with a low-adopter oper- 
ator to make sure, for example, that each high adopter who has a 
high level of education and high net worth is matched with a low 
adopter with approximately the same education and net worth. The 
result of this matching process was to produce two groups, differing 
sharply in technological competence, but matched in such a way that 
the differences in adoption probably could not be attributed to either 
the financial resources available or the educational advantages which 
they may have had. Under these circumstances there would seem to 


*This index was developed by E. A. Wilkening. The items comprising the index 
and the frequency of their occurrence together with other details concerning its 
construction are presented in Murray A. Straus and Alan J. Estep, Education for 
Technological Change Among Wisconsin Farmers (Wisconsin Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. 
Bull. 214; Madison, 1959). 

“The extreme 27 percentiles are the optimum cutting points for such compar- 
isons. See L. T. Kelley, “The Selection of Upper and Lower Groups for the 
Validation of Test Items,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 30 (1939), 17-24. 

“Education was divided into the following three groups: low=eighth grade or 
less; middle=ninth to eleventh grade; and high=twelfth grade or more. Net worth 
was classified into the following groups: low=$8,000 or less; middle=$9,000 to $16,000; 
and high=$18,000 and over. 
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be some justification for assigning importance to any differences which 
are found when the wives of the two groups are compared. 


DIFFERENTIATING VARIABLES 


Let us first look at some of the demographic and background 
characteristics of the two groups of wives, starting with age at marriage. 
The two groups of wives did not differ significantly in the number of 
years they had been married, nor (contrary to expectations) did they 
differ in years of education completed. On the other hand, the high- 
adopter group wives tended to be younger and a larger proportion 
had three or fewer children, indicating that they married at an earlier 
age and perhaps also that they tend to limit family size.? 

Several interpretations of the earlier age at marriage are possible. 
It may, for example, represent a selective process in which the more 
attractive, aggressive, and competent women have earlier success in 
finding a mate and greater success in choosing a competent one—or 
the converse. The family size data can also be interpreted in either 
direction but in any case are consistent with the conclusions of studies 
which show that adoption of contraceptive practices is positively related 
to interpersonal competence and husband-wife communication. In 
this connection it is noteworthy that significantly more of the high- 
competence farmers have enough trust in their wives to have a joint 
checking account. 

Although the wives of the high adopters do not differ in general 
education from the low adopters’ wives, they have both a higher rate of 
contact with extension and more interest in obtaining information 
from extension. Only 5 per cent of the low group wives had contacted 
a home agent during the year preceding the survey as compared with 
13 per cent of the high group wives. There are similar differences 
for participation in homemakers’ clubs. 

Part of the sample was read a list of possible kinds of information 
which a home agent could supply (family relations, child development, 
management of time and energy, money management, family health, 
clothing, home furnishing, and community services) and asked if they 
were interested in receiving such information. Most of the differences 
in the proportion interested in receiving information on these areas 
are small, but there are three statistically significant differences. First, 
a crude index of general lack of orientation to the homemaking role 


*Since directional hypotheses are being tested a one-tailed ¢ test is used through- 
out this paper unless otherwise specified. Computation is by means of a table of 
omega values. See C. H. Lawshe and P. C. Baker, “Three Aids in the Evaluation 
of the Significance of the Difference Between Percentages,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 10 (1950), 263-270. All differences reported in this paper 
meet the .05 level unless otherwise specified. 

“Reuben Hill, Kurt Back, and J. Mayone Stycos, “Intra-Family Communication 
and Fertility Planning in Puerto Rico,” Rural Sociology, 20 (1955), 258-271. 
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is provided by the proportion who expressed no interest in any of the 
eight areas (16 per cent of the lows compared to 6 per cent of the 
high group wives). The other two significant differences are in the larger 
proportion of high group wives expressing interest in “family relations” 
(94 per cent compared to 78 per cent) and “child development” (43 
compared to 26 per cent). Of the list of information areas presented, 
these two probably best typify the integrative-supportive role, and it 
is pertinent that it is on these two topics that a significant difference 
is found. 

The wives were also asked to rate the importance of a list of ten 
aspects of home management. Of the ten items presented, one dealt 
with the question of role specialization, “helping with chores and 
outside work.” The differences between the two groups are not signifi- 
cant, but fewer of the wives of the high adopters rated this as important. 
On the other hand, something of the work orientation of the high 
group wives is glimpsed from the two items on which there were 
significant differences. Both seem to indicate that these women place 
the same kind of value on efficiency and technical equipment for 
homemaking as do their husbands for farming. Without exception, 
all 125 wives of the high-competence farmers rated “getting things 
done at the right time” as important, compared with only 81 per cent 
of the low group wives. They also value good equipment more, as 
indicated by their more frequent rating of “getting good household 
appliances” as important. 

Additional evidence of the high-adopter group wives’ greater con- 
centration on the household role comes from data dealing with home 
food production and serving. More of the high-adopter wives used 
home-produced meat to supply three-quarters or more of their meat 
requirements. This, of course, might be attributable to the activities 
of the husband. But the fact that more also reported a vegetable garden, 
and themselves as entirely or mostly responsible for the garden, seems 
to make the household role explanation more plausible.'* Finally, 
some 75 per cent of the high adopters’ wives served the minimum 
recommended amount of milk or more per person each day as com- 
pared to only 58 per cent of the low-adopters farmers’ wives. 

On the farm side of the role separation question, there is no signifi- 
cant difference in the proportion of wives who keep farm accounts, 
or in the proportion who report usually discussing or deciding with 
their husbands such farm matters as what crops to plant, what machin- 
ery to buy, and so forth. These findings are consistent with the gradu- 
ally accumulating body of evidence showing that joint decision making 


“The wives of high-success Columbia Basin settlers were also characterized by more 
home food production but in their case the differences were extremely large 
compared to just barely significant differences for the present sample. See M. A. 
Straus, Matching Farms and Families in the Columbia Basin Project (Washington 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 588; Pullman, 1958). 
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is highest in middle income groups,'® and they suggest a structural- 
functional explanation. We may speculate that at the low competence 
end of the continuum reliance on traditional farm technology restricts 
the total number of managerial decisions to be made and hence the 
opportunity or need for the wife to participate. Moreover, the rela- 
tively low aspiration levels of such families provide little motivation 
for the wife to participate in the managerial process. For the high- 
competence group, technological complexity, perhaps beyond the wife’s 
knowledge or skill, apparently attenuates the possibilities for the wife 
to make a useful managerial contribution. In addition, since high 
income has been achieved, motivation for her managerial participation 
may be reduced. Thus joint decision making is low for both low and 
high competence groups, but for opposite reasons. 

Turning to the social participation data we find, despite the fact 
that no differences were found in the formal education of these women 
and the fact that their husbands were matched in respect to their 
education and financial resources, that the wives of the high adopters 
have a significantly higher level of participation and leadership in 
formal groups.'* Thus the wives of the technologically most competent 
farmers, although coming from families which provided them with 
about the same education as wives of the low-adopter group, are seen 
to have a higher frequency of involvement in the formal organizations 
characteristic of an urbanized rural society. 


A WIFE ROLE ‘SUPPORTIVENESS INDEX 


Altogether for this analysis some 46 items have been used for testing 
the hypothesis that there are significant differences between the wives 
of high and low technical competence farmers. Of these items, fifteen 
have been found to differentiate the two groups of wives significantly. 
This is many more than are likely to be significant by chance alone 
when this many ¢ tests are computed.'? Few of these differences are 
large enough to be of much importance by themselves. However, the 
number and the nature of the significant differences supports the 
hypothesis under test and suggests that the differentiating character- 
istics can be conceptualized as a variable representing the wife’s ability 
to play an integrative-supportive marital role in which her functions 


*See the references cited in footnotes 4, 5, and 6, and Mirra Komarovsky, “Class 
Differences in Family Decision Making on Expenditures,” in Nelson N. Foote, ed., 
Consumer Behavior, Vol. 1V (New York: New York University Press, 1960). 

“As measured by the number of such groups that they belong to, by the fact of 
holding office in such group, and by a social participation index which provides 
a weighted score combining these two factors plus frequency of attendance. 

“If 46 differences are tested, as many as five significant differences may be found 
at the .05 level due to chance. Thus it is not probable that obtaining 15 significant 
results was due to chance alone. See J. M. Sakoda, B. H. Cohen, and G. Beall, 
“Tests of Significance for a Series of Statistical Tests,” Psychological Bulletin, 51 
(1954), 172-175. 
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are mainly family-oriented and emotionally supportive, rather than 
farm-oriented and work contributions. 

The diffuse nature of the previous analysis using a series of separate 
but probably correlated items, coupled with the nonrepresentative- 
ness of the matched sample, does not allow a clear acceptance or 
rejection of the general hypothesis that farm operator technological 
competence is associated with an integrative-supportive wife marital 
role. To enable such a test, the differentiating items were used to 
form an index which we shall assume represents in quantitative form 
the concept of wife role supportiveness.1* The purpose of this index 
is merely to summarize the previously presented findings in a form 
which can be used for multiple and partial correlation analysis of the 
entire probability sample.'® 

This index is scored by assigning one point for each characteristic 
found in this analysis to differentiate the high from the low adopters’ 
wives. The scores could range from 0 to 11.2° The actual score range was 
from | to 11. With this index scored for the entire probability sample of 
903 families, it is possible to determine by multiple and partial correla- 
tion techniques whether the wife’s role supportiveness index contri- 
butes a significant increment to the total variance in farm practice 
adoption. 

We shall represent the known contribution of economic resources 
to adoption by net worth, and the known relationship of operator's 
characteristics to adoption by number of years education completed. 
The correlation of these three variables with the farm practice adop- 
tion index (X,) is: 

Ty2 (wife role supportiveness index) =.26 
(operator’s education) =.35 
(met worth) =.37 


*This term is used to identify the index rather than “integrative-supportive,” 
because of the ad hoc nature of the index and because of the very limited aspects 
of the integrative-supportive role which it measures. 

“For purposes of the correlation analysis all variables were normalized using 
the “sten” score system. See A. A. Canfield, “Sten Scale—A Modified C-scale.” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 11 (1951), 295-297. 

Four of the 15 significant items are available for only part of the total sample. 
Therefore only the following 11 items available for the entire 903 cases are used 
to score this index: wife attending three or more groups and with social participa- 
tion index of 4 or more, has three or fewer children, is age 32 or under (indicative 
of earlier age at marriage), farm background, vegetable garden raised in survey 
year, wife was responsible for the garden, three-fourths or more of family meat 
home-produced, family supplied with at least a minimum recommended amount 
of milk per person per day, joint checking account, and home agent contacted 
by wife during survey year. 

More refined indexing or scaling techniques would have been appropriate if 
an objective of the study had been to develop a generally useful instrument. Such 
an objective was precluded by the limitations of the data available. 
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Each of these three coefficients is significantly different from zero. 
Furthermore, the intercorrelations of net worth, operator’s education, 
and the role supportiveness index are not significant,*! indicating 
that each makes an independent contribution to the variance in farm 
practice adoption. Economic resources and operator’s characteristics 
together account for 24 per cent of the variance in adoption (r; 34= 
.49). The addition of the wife role supportiveness index to the multiple 
correlation analysis contributes a small but statistically significant 
increment to the explained variance (r, 934=.58). 

The independent contribution of the wife role supportiveness index 
is also shown by the partial correlation analysis, holding economic 
resources and operator characteristics constant, which results in a 
coefhicient of 34=.39. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The hypothesis that farm operator technological competence is 
associated with an integrative-supportive wife marital role has been 
tested. Comparison of matched criterion groups of farmers shows 
that fifteen of the 46 wife variables hypothesized to be associated with 
the husband's technical competence are significant at the .05 level. 

To overcome the limitations of results based on possibly unrepre- 
sentative matched groups, and to provide a single over-all test of the 
hypothesis, eleven of the significant items were used to compute a 
Wife Role Supportiveness Index. Multiple and partial correlation 
analysis shows that this variable adds a significant increment to the 
total explained variance in farm practice adoption. Although the 
size of this increment is small, the existence of a “wife role factor” 
in the understanding of the technological behavior of farm operators 
has been demonstrated. In view of the consistency of previously 
reported research findings on the relation of the wife’s characteristics 
to farmer’s occupational performance, it seems likely that the use 
of data explicitly chosen to tap the variable of the wife's integrative- 
supportive marital role will result in explaining a considerably larger 
proportion of the variance in farm practice adoption than can be 
achieved when the analysis is restricted to operator and to socio- 
economic variables, as has beert customary in farm practice adoption 
research.?? 

It is important to note that no causal relation has been demonstrated. 


—.08; r,, = —.10; rs, = .07. 

“See for example the author's Matching Farms and Families in the Columbia Basin 
Project (Washington Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 588; Pullman, 1958) in which somewhat 
more appropriate data is reported. In this study it was found that the wife 
variables were correlated .41 with an, index of success in settlement. This correla- 
tion is only slightly lower than the correlation between the operator's characteristics 
and success in settlement (r = .45). 
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The limitations of cross-sectional analyses do not enable us to say 
whether the wife’s ability to play an integrative-supportive role facil- 
itates her husband’s concentration on technological competence, or 
whether it is the husband’s increasing technological competence and 
associated urban value orientations which encourage the wife’s empha- 
sis on the integrative-supportive role. Komarovsky and Parsons** 
emphasize the latter interpretation. Other analysts emphasize the pos- 
itive role of the wife in assuming the initiative in emphasizing the 
integrative-supportive role.** The issue is of considerable importance, 
first to gain greater theoretical understanding of the process of role 
differentiation in an urbanized rural society, and second to provide 
factual guidance for family action programs. Some of these programs 
(such as Farm and Home Development) seem to assume the desirability 
of the wife’s participation in farm economic decisions. They are 
apparently based on the model of Burgess and Locke's companionate 
family, rather than either the role-differentiated family structure char- 
acteristic of the traditional institutional rural family, or the role- 
differentiated pattern characteristic of the emerging urban family, 
which Miller and Swanson have termed the colleague family.?° Con- 
siderable research—especially studies employing a longitudinal design 
—will be needed to understand fully this important aspect of the 
process of technological change in American rural society. 


*Mirra Komarovsky, op. cit., and Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, op. cit. 

*See William H. Whyte, “The Wives of Management,” Fortune, 44 (October, 
1951), 86 ff. and 44 (November, 1951), 109 ff.; W. L. Warner, and J. C. Abegglen, 
Big Business Leaders in America (New York: Harper, 1955); M. A. Straus, “The 
Role of the Wife in the Settlement of the Columbia Basin Project,” Marriage and 
Family Living, 20 (February, 1958), 59-64; and M. A. Straus, Matching Farms and 
Families in the Columbia Basin Project. 

*D. R. Miller and G. E. Swanson, The Changing American Parent (New York: 
Wiley, 1958), pp. 200-206. See also P. G. Herbst’s use of the term “autonomic family 
pattern” in O. A. Oeser and S. B. Hammond, Social Structure and Personality in a 
City (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954), chs. X and XVIII. 
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Research Notes 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HOSPITALS AND OF 

HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS ASSOCIATED 

WITH RELATIONS 
IN MISSISSYPPI* 


EARLY in 1958 a questionnaire was distributed to virtually all hospital 
administrators in Mississippi, numbering well over 100. The questionnaire was 
intended to elicit information about the hospital, its administrator, and its 
board of trustees which would be useful in the analysis of hospital-community 
relations. 

This course of action was taken pursuant to the belief expressed in a 
previous research note’ that the administrator probably holds the key to his 
hospital-community relations. 

Previous to the administration of the questionnaire, the hospitals in the 
state had been rated by a panel of “experts.” This panel consisted of six per- 
sons in public and private agencies whose daily work brings them into close 
contact with hospitals throughout the state. They were asked to rate the com- 
munity relations of each general short-term: hospital in Mississippi, exclusive 
of those with fewer than twenty- five beds, as4being either “very good,” “good,” 

“average,” “poor,” or “very poor.” This sulted in fifteen hospitals being 
classified as “good” to “very good” and sixteen as “poor” to “‘very poor,” with 
the remaining sixty-two receiving mixed ratings. 

Questionnaires received from hospitals rated “good” to “very good” with 
regard to their community relations were compared with those rated “poor” 
to “very poor.” Usable questionnaires were obtained from twelve of the fifteen 
high-rated hospitals and eleven of the sixteen low-rated hospitals. 

Following are some findings which resulted from the analysis of these 
questionnaires. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HOSPITALS AND OF HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATORS NOT ASSOCIATED WITH 
HOSPITAL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


A number of hospital characteristics were found not to bear any relation- 
ship to hospital-community relations as determined by the procedures used in 
this study. Those were increase in hospital bed size, proportion of bills paid 
by hospital insurance, bed occupancy, and average length of stay. Charac- 
teristics of hospital administrators which were found to be unrelated to hos- 
pital-community relations were marital status, number of children, occupation 


* Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station Journal, article no, 788. This report 
is the outgrowth of a study of hospital-community relations in Mississippi made 
possible by a grant from the U. S. Public Health Service. 

*J. V. D. Saunders and J. H. Bruening, “Hospital-Community Relations in 
Mississippi,” Rural Sociology, 24 (1959), 48-51. 
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of father, whether or not native to the community in which he works, and 
whether educated in or out of the state. 

On the other hand, several characteristics of both hospitals and their admin- 
istrators appear to have some relationship to the quality of hospital-com- 
‘munity relations. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HOSPITALS ASSOCIATED 
WITH HOSPITAL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


High-rated hospitals were considably newer than low-rated hospitals, having 
an average age of 198 months and a median age of 90 months, versus an 
average age of 336 months and a median age of 390 months for low-rated 
hospitals. 

High-rated hospitals are publicly owned to a greater extent than low-rated 
hospitals. Ten of twelve high-rated hospitals are publicly owned while only 
three of eleven low-rated hospitals fall into that category. 

High-rated hospitals have a greater percentage of their bills paid by state 
and charitable organizations than do low-rated hospitals. The median percent 
of bills of high-rated hospitals paid by state and charitable organizations was 
11.5 while for low-rated hospitals the comparable figure was 2.0. 

High-rated hospitals were founded by medical doctors to a lesser extent 
than low-rated hospitals. Four of the twelve high-rated hospitals were founded 
by M.D.’s while seven of the eleven low-rated hospitals had an M.D. as founder. 

The foregoing factors are all interrelated, since virtually all new hospital 
construction in the past years has been of publicly financed facilities, and 
these in turn received the lion’s share of state and private charity patients. 
Only the older hospitals were founded by M.D.’s. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATOL 
ASSOCIATED WITH HOSPITAL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


No less interesting are the characteristics of hospital administrators which 
seem to bear some relationship to hospital-community relations. 

Administrators of high-rated hospitals have had training in hospital admin- 
istration to a greater extent than administrators of low-rated hospitals. 


High-rated Low-rated 
Training in hospital administration including 


workshops and institutes 9 1 
Formal training in college or university 4 0 
No training 3 10 


Administrators of high-rated hospitals are less frequently medical doctors 
than administrators of low-rated hospitals. One administrator of the twelve 
high-rated hospitals was an M.D., while five of the administrators of the 
eleven low-rated hospitals were members of that profession. 

Administrators of high-rated hospitals receive higher salaries than admin- 
istrators of low-rated hospitals. Median salary of the first group of admin- 
istrators was $8,500; for the second group it was under $5,000. 

The job mobility of administrators of high-rated hospitals was greater than 
that of administrators of low-rated hospitals with reference to non-hospital 
positions and less than that of administrators of low-rated hospitals with 
reference to hospital positions. The average and the median duration of non- 
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hospital jobs of administrators of high-rated hospitals were appreciably lower 
than the corresponding figures for administrators of low-rated hospitals. The 
reverse was the case with reference to hospital positions. 

The author has proposed that the quality of hospital-community relations 
is dependent in part upon the ability of the administrator to communicate 
with his publics so as to become aware of “differentials” between community 
expectations and hospital functions in order to be able successfully to bring 
about a rapprochement between the two.’ Active participation in community 
organizations of various kinds may be used effectively for such communication. 
In the light of these suppositions the following table is of particular interest: 


Organizations 


Professional Community 


High- 
rated 
Memberships per administrator 
Offices per administrator 
Median number or memberships per administrator 
Median number of offices per administrator 
Administrators holding no offices: 
Number 3 10 
Per cent 25 91 17 45 


Administrators of high-rated hospitals belong to and are active as officers in a 
greater number of professional and community organizations than admin- 


istrators of low-rated hospitals. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data gathered permit some tentative generalizations concerning hos- 
pitals rated high and low in terms of the quality of their community rela- 
tions, and concerning their administrators. 

Hospitals rated high in community relations were generally founded by 
a group of community leaders, financed at least in part by the community, and 
devoted to its service as publicly owned facilities. They are administered by 
professional hospital administrators. Most of them are of fairly recent con- 
struction and many were built with the aid of Hill-Burton funds. Many of 
their patients are charity patients whose bills are paid at least in part by state 
or private organizations. 

Hospitals rated low in community relations were generally founded by 
medical doctors and still operate under the direction of these practitioners. 
They are operated privately and are owned either by individuals or partner- 
ships or are incorporated. They are relatively old and many of them have 
been in existence well over twenty years. They receive few charity patients 
financed by state or private funds. 

Administrators of hospitals rated high in community relations are gen- 
erally professional administrators who are sufficiently interested in and com- 
mitted to their profession to have taken formal instruction in it at the college 
level and to have attended workshops and institutes designed to improve their 


°Cf. ibid., 50-51. 
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competence in their chosen field. They remain in hospital administration 
jobs for a relatively long period, although nonhospital positions which they 
have held have been of relatively short duration. They receive relatively high 
salaries. They belong to relatively many professional and community organi- 
zations and are quite active in them as officeholders. 

Administrators of hospitals rated low in community relations are often 
medical dotcors. But whether they are medical doctors or professional admin- 
istrators, none have had formal instruction in hospital administration at the 
college level and only one has taken the trouble to attend workshops or 
institutes in hospital administration. They remain in hospital administration 
jobs for relatively short periods although nonhospital positions which they 
have held have been of relatively long duration. They receive low salaries. 
They belong to few professional or community organizations and their par- 
ticipation in them as officeholders is limited. 

J. V. D. Saunpers 


LIFE AT PERUZZI—A CENTURY AGO AND NOW 


When Frederic LePlay (1806-1882) was gathering the material on families 
which formed the basis of his Les ouvriers Européens (Paris, 1861), he ob- 
tained a detailed account, according to his well-known method, of a family 
near Florence, Italy. The anonymous investigator visited Peruzzi in 1857, the 
present writer in 1955." The early account contained elaborate details con- 
cerning income and expenditures, but no attempt was made to repeat this 
inquiry in 1955. Students of family life today would be impressed by the 
meticulous, detailed information obtained by the LePlay investigator, and 
perhaps amused at his freehand observations on the moral and religious 
character of the family. 

The investigator in 1857 found the family to be “good Catholics, attending 
scrupulously to their duties....Above the door of the house is often found 
the image of San Antonio, and many images of the saints, above all the 
Virgin, adorn the rooms (especially at the head of the beds).” 

The women were the more faithful attendants at Mass and Communion. 
The father and the eldest son took Communion on “solemn” occasions and 
at the Feast of the Confraternity. There were many days besides Sunday when 


*The early monographic report on Peruzzi came to the writer's attention while 
pursuing one of a series on monographs on rural Italian families, in which the 
Peruzzi account appeared as an appendix, having been translated from French to 
Italian. The monographic series (Monografie di famiglie agricole) deserves a brief 
comment here. During the Fascist regime Italian agricultural economists, under the 
leadership of Professor A. Serpieri, succeeded in getting established the National 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Istituto Nazionale di Economia Agraria). The 
headquarters are in Rome, but attached to each of the universities is a branch of 
the national office. One of the most significant and extensive projects undertaken 
was the study of 111 families of various tenure types in mainland Italy and in Sicily 
and Sardinia. Serpieri prepared an outline or guide after the LePlay system, which 
was followed by the local departments of the universities in conducting the inves- 
tigations. The results are therefore comparable in general, and were published 
in the series mentioned above, by I.N.E.A. During a Fulbright year in Italy, 1954—- 
1955, the writer had an opportunity to revisit several of these families studied in 
the late 1920's and early 1930's. 
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the Church expected observances of the faithful. There were thirteen festival 
days when it was also obligatory to hear Mass and do no work. In addition, 
there were twenty-five festive days when it was obligatory to hear Mass, but 
it was not forbidden to work. It was probably a rare family which fulfilled 
all of these obligations, for in spite of the fact that the investigator labelled 
the family “good Catholics attending scrupulously to their duties,” he con- 
cludes this section of his report with a qualified judgment that might be 
translated “pretty good,” but not equal to the best performers in the area. 

Individual members received an evaluation on their moral qualities: 

The father and mother are honest and hard-working, and have no passion for 
the luxury of fine clothes; pre-occupied entirely with the welfare of the family 
and of agriculture. [Clearly the standards of living for peasants were not to include 
“fine clothes”, although these obviously were the enjoyment of non-peasants of 
the time. 

One t the sons, Gaetano, very able, but little inclined to work, runs off some- 
times and wastes time to attend the passegiata (evening promenade) in the town. 

The investigator takes a dim view of young people frow: ‘<= country, 
“especially in the vicinity of the city,” attending the passegiata, because it 
results in such loss of time to the peasants. “This observation,” he says, “could 
be applied to the youth of this family. ...They have the habit of diverting 
themselves with their companions, especially playing games, all too common in 
the country especially in the vicinity of Florence.” 

Having recorded this homily in his report he proceeds with his individual 
evaluation. “The young lady of this family is not very beautiful and probably 
will remain a spinster,” predicts the author. The unmarried sons go Sunday 


evening to see their girl friends, one travelling three miles, the other one mile. 
It remains, however, for the parents to be satisfied with these girls if marriage 
is to come about. If the parents do not approve, the boys must either break 
off the engagement or separate themselves from the family. 


HYGIENE AND HEALTH 


The family enjoys good health, says the investigator, with the exception 
of Gaetano who was afflicted with pains (dolori articolare) which interfere 
with his sleep and work. Note that he had already chastised Gaetano for being 
allergic to work and too much given to play. The doctor charges 84 centesimi 
per visit and 16 lire for an operation. An obstetrician ordinarily receives 3 
lire (the value of the lira is so depreciated as to make these amounts mean- 
ingless, but the detail of cost of medical care does not escape the investigator). 
Although the members of the family, as compared with others in the area, 
are not especially robust, they call rarely on the doctor and he is not called to 
visit the family except in extreme emergency. 


SOCIAL POSITION OF THE FAMILY 


The family is able to take care of itself without having to ask for advances 
from the proprietor. It had been pointed out earlier that this family is oper- 
ating under a tenancy known as mezzadria, or share tenancy. The same family 
had been on the place for generations. Since through industry and frugality 
this family has not had to ask for advances from the landlord, it is said to 
enjoy considerable independence. For when the landlord advances credit, as 
apparently was the custom in case of need, he could require the labor of the 
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tenant when he wanted him, and the value of the labor would be credited on 
the debt. In case of a poor harvest, for example, the landlord would advance 
credit to the tenant for subsistence of the family and livestock. For its history 
in keeping out of debt, and for its industry and other moral qualities, the 
family is “considered as one of the type most worthy of esteem of the old 
race of Italian peasants.” 


THE FARM CHANGES LITTLE 


The farm in 1857 consisted of 7.47 hectares (182 acres). It was rented from 
Marquis Ubaldino Peruzzi, to whom about 50 per cent of the crop was paid. 
The main crops were olives and grapes, but there were 100 pear and cherry 
trees. Some grain was also produced, along with beans, corn (cut green to feed 
the animals), and potatoes. The family had access to a small tract of land in 
addition for a vegetable garden, from which it was customary to present gifts 
to the landlord when he “sojourns in the country.” Obviously this was a 
vestige of feudal tenure. 

As a share renter, the family furnished all of the hand labor required on 
the farm. The members of the family were also expected to care for the silk- 
worms of the proprietor, including harvesting the mulberry leaves from the 
trees. Sometimes, says the investigator, the output of the worms is shared 
equally with the peasant. This is somewhat vague, but presumably it was up 
to the landlord to decide each year whether to share or not share. 

On July 8, 1955, the Peruzzi farm was relatively unchanged from what it 
had been a century earlier. It remains the same size; it still produces mainly 
olives and grapes. Some fruit trees were planted about twenty years ago but 
it was not clear whether these were additional ones or replacements of old 
trees. The assumption was that they were additional. 

Animals consist of two cows for milk and two other cows for work. About 
forty chickens are kept, but that is the extent of the livestock. 

Land is valued at from $450 to $500 per acre. But a good-producing olive 
grove of 280 trees will yield around 350 pounds of oil, the average price 
received by the farmer being about 30 cents. This would mean a return of 
over $100 per acre from oil. 


FAMILY COMPOSITION 


Curiously, the family is the same size and practically the same general com- 
position in 1955 as in 1857. The members in the two years are as follows: 


1857 1955 
Member Member 
Head Head (born on place; acquired by his 
parents 80 years ago) 
Wife Wife 
Son Son 
His wife His wife 
2nd son ist daughter 
3rd son 2nd daughter 
4th son 2nd son 
5th son His wife 
6th son Their son 
Daughter Sister of head 


Age 

70 

41 

35 

x 

3 

39 

35 

10 

71 
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The extended family with its “stems” is still characteristic of northern 
Italy, and Peruzzi offers no exception. The observation should be made, 
however, that the extended family is by no means universal and, according 
to the judgment of knowledgeable informants, is slowly giving way to the 
nuclear family. In 1955 the family—no relation to the earlier one—was living 
in the old house built at least two centuries ago. There were few changes from 
1857. About fifty years ago electricity was installed. There is a radio, but this 
and the electric lights appear the only concessions to modernity. There is no 
running water in the house, and no cook stove. Cooking is done over the 
fire in the large fireplace in pots and kettles suspended from swinging iron 
cranes. 

The diet of the family is about the same as it was a century ago. They 
bake their own bread, which is the staple food; produce their own olive oil 
and wine; and have eggs and meat from their flock of chickens. They have 
meat only on Sundays. If they have beef, it is purchased from the market. 
They also make cheese for their own use. 

Children of the Peruzzi farm family attend a five-grade school at Altella, 
the nearby village. 

Recreation is limited largely to radio listening and attending the cinema, 
the latter two or three times a month. There is no reading matter in the home, 
the family getting news over the radio. 

One of the more impressive facts about share tenancy in Italy is revealed 
by the old study and confirmed by the author’s visit in 1955, and that is the 
stability of occupancy. In the United States, tenants are notoriously mobile, 
large proportions of them moving each year. In Italy, by contrast, a mez- 
zadro family may occupy the same farm for generations. This is probably due 
to the long tradition of class consciousness among the peasants. While the 
exodus from Italian farms has been accelerating since World War II, it had 
long been customary for the sons of farmers to succeed their parents in farm- 
ing. Alternative opportunities for the son of a farmer were formerly few 
indeed. He could go into the army or perhaps take an unskilled job in town. 
His chances for education were practically nil, at least beyond the fourth or 
fifth year. It was extremely rare for a farmer’s son to enter the professions. 
Today there are more opportunities in industry and service occupations, and 
consequently migration and vertical mobility are much more common. 

Another feature of Peruzzi is interesting as it contrasts with the United 
States. The farm is of the same size in 1955 as it was a century earlier. Studies 
in the United States have shown that the size of the farm of an American 
family will change with the family cycle. That is, when the children are 
small, the farm is smaller on the average than when the children are old 
enough to assist with the work. Then it becomes smaller again as the children 
leave home. In the case of Peruzzi there is no such flexibility. Since the farm 
is too small to permit mechanization, the labor efficiency changes but little. 
Advances in farm technology, which have brought about steady increases in 
the average size of farm in North America, leave Peruzzi unchanged. 


Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 
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Book Reviews 


Adams, Richard N. A Community in the Andes: Problems and Progress in 
Muquiyauyo. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1959. xiv, 251 pp. 
$4.75. 

Adams’ study of cultural change in a community ofthe Peruvian Andes 
provides well-documented reading for persons interested in ethnology and 
cultural change through the impact of increased industrialization in under- 
developed countries. The study also traces the evolution of indigenous Latin- 
American institutions, and covers the phases of community development in 
Muquiyauyo from Spanish colonialism to the present. 

The second part of the book provides a comprehensive view of contempo- 
rary life and community structure, while the third and last part is devoted 
to a discussion of cultural change. 

In attempting to account for the position of leadership held by Muquiyauyo 
in the area, Adams maintains that this community of Indians and mestizos 
has managed independently to improve the structure of its local government, 
to divest itself of a caste system, and to introduce many innovations that have 
made it a model of constructive activity. Increasing pressure of a growing 
population was highly instrumental in effecting the redistribution of Church 
and Indian communal lands, the improvement of town schools, government 
buildings, and canals, and the construction of the first hydroelectric plant in 
the region. This description of the means whereby the community solved some 
of its outstanding problems provides valuable insight into the process of 
directed social change at the local level. 

The author suggests that the land problems, which have become manifest 
as a series of crises, militated toward a natural historical process of change. 
However, training in organization and technological progress received by 
residents of Muquiyauyo working at the Cerro de Pasco mining company 
appears to have been a significant factor in directing change. The importance 
of leadership training of this type is explained by the author, but perhaps not 
featured to the extent of its apparent significance in channeling social change 
at the local level. The tradition of local self-government and communal activ- 
ity deriving from the abandoned Indian ayllu might also have been discussed 
more extensively. 

Aside from Adams’ conclusions and assumptions with which one may not 
entirely agree, he has provided abundant factual material which pertains to 
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social change in Muquiyauyo, and from which a number of useful generali- 
zations not yet derived may be drawn. 


B. H. Luesxe and Paut Zopr, Jr. 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute and 
Guilford College 


Brunner, Edmund deS., et al. An Overview of Adult Education Research. 
Chicago: Adult Education Association of the U. S. A., 1959. viii, 273 pp. 
$4.00. ($2.00 to members of A.E.A.) 

This volume results from a grant to the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
at Columbia University by the Fund for Adult Education. The purpose is to 
inventory research in nonvocational adult education. Adult education is 
defined as “all educational activities in which adults engage that are part-time 
or leisure-time activities, usually of a noncredit nature.” 

The present volume is a scholarly and extensive review of research on 
adult education. A strong sociological flavor permeates the book throughout, 
particularly in chapters on attitudes, participation, program planning, lead- 
ers, community, and evaluation. One is impressed by the large number of 
studies by rural sociologists that have implications for adult education. This 
book will be extremely useful to adult education practitioners, and may have 
utility as a classroom reference in rural sociology courses. It has much to offer 
extension specialists in rural sociology. This book should fill an important 
“communication gap” between rural sociologists and adult educators; it should 


help both fields. Everett M. Rocers 


Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
The Ohio State University 


Christenson, Reo M. The Brannan Plan: Farm Politics and Policy. Ann 

Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1959. 207 pp. $5.00. 

This is a well-written and well-documented exposition of the Brannan Plan. 
But more important, it is a description of how the plan was originated and 
promoted, and why it failed of acceptance despite its merits. The author raises 
a number of provocative questions as to the respective roles in agricultural 
policy formation of the Secretary of Agriculture, the farm organizations, 
Congressional committees, political parties, and other individuals and groups, 
and gives his own answers to them. But there is not space here for their 
discussion. 

Whose brain child is the Brannan Plan? Various persons and organizations 
were credited with it: the CIO; Mussolini's agricultural plan; the joint work 
of Henry Wallace, Rexford Tugwell, and Alger Hiss; James G. Patton. Some 
even credited the plan to Secretary Brannan himself. Christenson, after review- 
ing the facts available to him through interviews with knowledgeable people 
such as O. V. Wells, who headed a “working group” organized at the request 
of the Secretary, comes to the conclusion that in its final form it was Bran- 
nan’s plan. Of course, he drew on many sources, ideas which had been gath- 
ered through a quarter-century of active discussion of farm policy. 
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The fact that the plan has remained alive surely testifies that it is not 
without merit. Its direct payment-free market feature has been invoked and is 
operative for wool—a program of the present administration. Many authori- 
tative voices among agricultural economists have praised it. Then why did it 
fail of adoption? 

Christenson gives the reasons as he sees them. First of all, it was glaringly 
vulnerable in the 1800 unit maximum level for participation and the 100 
per cent of parity feature. Its inflexibility was strongly attacked. Among other 
reasons was the failure of Mr. Brannan to discuss the features of the plan with 
the Farm Bureau and the Grange before delivering it to the Congress. They 
were not prepared to accept the Secretary as a substitute for themselves as 
the voice of the American farmer. (Well known at the time also was the per- 
sonal animosity existing between Brannan and Allan Kline, president of the 
Farm Bureau.) 

Finally, a major factor in discrediting the plan was the fact that it was 
espoused by the Democratic Party, and Mr. Brannan campaigned actively and 
vigorously for it throughout the country. Even for those who were disposed 
to be friendly, but who clung to the myth that agricultural policy should be 
nonpartisan, this was hard to take. It was a damaging factor, no doubt; for it 
resulted in partisan alignments in the discussion which had little reference 
to the basic features of the plan. Although the author cites this factor as an 
influence in the defeat of the plan, he concludes that “the Brannan Plan 
failed because it was conceived apart from most of the groups it affected, 
because it offered too much, and because American parties are far from being 
organized along lines enabling them to fulfill their proper function” (p. 178). 


The plan has features which still remain viable even though the roof fell in 
on it as a whole. It still provides the only sensible alternative solution to the 
problem of the perishables. If, as currently proposed, the federal government 
is “taken off the backs” of the farmers, the roof will fall in on them. Then 
maybe the Brannan Plan will be dusted off—under some other name, of 
course—and given consideration on its merits. 


Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 


European Society for Rural Sociology. Rural Migration. Bonn, Germany: 

European Society for Rural Sociology, 1959. 476 pp. DM 5. 

The European Society for Rural Sociology was formed in Wageningen 
(The Netherlands) on November 29, 1957, by representatives of thirteen Euro- 
pean countries. This publication includes the papers and discussions (in one 
of three languages—English, French, or German) presented at the first meet- 
ing of the society held at Brussels, September 22-28, 1958. Presumably it is 
the first of a series to be published as the Proceedings of the Biennial Con- 
gress of the Society. It is a volume which for several distinct reasons demands 
the careful attention of American rural sociologists. 

First, it introduces many Eurcpean rural sociologists by name, title, country, 
and field of interest, thereby paving the way for important international 
exchanges of views and information. Second, it provides a comprehensive and 
up-to-date source on the latest research of European scholars relative to rural 
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migration and rural social change. Third, it greatly facilitates cross-cultural 
comparisons for rural sociology and demography teachers. With respect to 
the latter, the five major sessions of the Congress were devoted to the follow- 
ing subjects: rural demography, movement of agricultural people in overseas 
countries, journey to work, urban overspill, and problems of migration in new 
Europe. Several papers are devoted to each topic. 

Although there is space for only the briefest comment on the content of 
the volume, one fact is forcefully brought out. Rural social change and prob- 
lems in Europe and the United States are strikingly similar in many respects. 
To illustrate, participants in the European Congress were concerned with 
such matters as rural depopulation accelerated by technical development and 
the lure of urban employment, rural levels of living, the decline of rural social 
institutions, the development of the urban fringe, changes in rural social 
participation, and other topics familiar to rural sociologists in this coun- 
try. A concluding remark by Dr. H. Kotter (Research Institute of Agri- 
cultural Policy and Rural Sociology, Bonn) is worthy of note. Pointing out 
that migration out of agricultural areas is inevitable and becomes accelerated 
when a country has reached a certain stage of development, he cautions that 
we should not deceive ourselves “by hanging on to the obsolete ideals about 
the countryside and peasantry” but stress “the necessity of town and country 
planning” and make man the focal point of these endeavors. 

We repeat, this volume demands the attention of all rural sociologists. 


Atvin L. BERTRAND 
Departments of Sociology and Rural Sociology 
Louisiana State University 


Fals Borda, Orlando. La Teoria y la realidad del cambio sociocultural en 
Colombia. Monografias Sociologicas, No. 2. Bogota: Universidad Nacional 
de Colombia, Departmento de Sociologia, 1959. 44 pp. No price given. 
Fals Borda has combined a digest of contemporary theory on cultural 

change with illustrations of contemporary problems of cultural diffusion in the 

Andean vereda (neighborhood) of Saucio near Bogota, Colombia. Acceptance 

of new cultural traits in the area is illustrated by the adoption of certain con- 

trol techniques for plant diseases; rejection of other traits is illustrated by 
nonacceptance of a number of agricultural tools. Since cultural diffusion 
depends importantly upon primary contacts in an illiterate society lacking 
printed material or the skills to use it, and lacking radio and television facili- 

ties, the acceptance and integration of new cultural traits is based upon a 

localized cultural and institutional structure, the alignment of ecological 

groups, the prevailing class structure, and the direction of change. 

This monograph is most profitably used in conjunction with an earlier 
descriptive and interpretive work on Saucio by the same author.’ The rapport 
which the author gained with the peasants provided him with an unusual 
opportunity to report as a participant observer upon his efforts to introduce 
improved agricultural practices to Saucio. 


‘Orlando Fals Borda, Peasant Society in the Colombian Andes (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1955), passim. 
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This monograph should be of particular interest to those concerned with 
extension work in Latin America. 


B. H. Lueske and Paut Zopr, Jr. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute and 
Guilford College 


Form, William H., and Sigmund Nosow, with Gregory P. Stone and Charles 
M. Westie. Community in Disaster. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1958. xiv, 273 pp. $4.00. 

This monograph is a report of a study of community disorganization and 
reorganization following a tornado. The findings are frequently stated in the 
form of social process. Therefore both the empirical situation and the theo- 
retical problems studied in this research are of broader interest than that 
mainly in the domain of students of the community. 

The authors exhibit clarity of thought and expression, and to begin the 
book is to finish it. Laymen would doubtless find this volume readable, inter- 
esting, and enlightening. 

The event under study is a single community in a single disaster situation. 
Like many sociologically relevant events, the infrequency of occurrence forces 
reliance upon case studies in the development of scientific generalization. 
Recognizing the difficulties in this approach, the authors compare their find- 
ings with those of previous researchers at several points in the book. This 
volume therefore illustrates the scientific value of the case study method at 
its best. 

This volume also illustrates the relationship of sociology to problems of 
application: namely, a sine qua non of an applied sociology is a well-tested 
and verified theory. Those of us who feel that we should be doing the job we 
are theoretically and methodologically equipped to do, can point to this 
book as one more demonstration of the value of tested theory in our work 
on practical problems. 


E. RAMSEY 


Department of Rural Sociology 
Cornell University 


Laudy, David. Tropical Childhood: Cultural Transmission and Learning in 
a Rural Puerto Rican Village. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1959. xii, 291 pp. $6.00. 

In 1951 the Social Science Research Center of the University of Puerto 
Rico initiated the Family Life Project to investigate the heavy reproductive 
rate on the island; Reuben Hill and others have reported the results of this 
investigation. The present volume is a companion study which analyzes the 
socialization process in a rural Puerto Rican village. The author, a Harvard 
University anthropologist, resided for eight months in Valle Cafia (a pseudo- 
nym) as a participant observer. Two Spanish-speaking interviewers were 
employed to interrogate a selected sample of eighteen lower class families. 
The respondents were mostly occupied in working on sugar cane plantations. 
The father and mother were interviewed in each family and eighteen small 
children were administered a doll-play projective technique. 

This relatively modest amount of data is ingeniously utilized in the present 
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analysis. Findings are compared with data on the socialization process in New 
England gathered by Maccoby and others. The author also presents a brief 
ethnographic account of the village. Methodologists will be interested in 
appendixes containing the interview schedule and a description of problems 
involved in the cross-cultural data-gathering. This volume offers valuable 
insight into personality-formation in an underdeveloped area; its use may be 
restricted more to technical assistance workers, anthropologists, and social 
psychologists than to rural sociologists. ey ae 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 

The Ohio State University 


Mills, C. Wright. The Sociological Imagination. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 3, 234 pp. $6.00. 

In line with his past books, Mills’s latest effort will be probably more 
damned than praised, though for new reasons. The current effort is an “alien” 
program for sociology and, hence, also a critique. Both are rendered in Mills’s 
characteristic fluid prose but with integrity and conviction. When Mills pro- 
claims, “No social study that does not come back to the problems of biog- 
raphy, of history and of their intersections within a society has completed its 
intellectual journey,” he both defines his book title and tacitly excludes as 
satisfactory most work in rural sociology. His pointed attacks on “abstracted 
empiricism” and, relatedly, the “bureaucratic ethos” as dominant trends in 
contemporary sociology will (or should) pinch many researchers. Whether 
the reader agrees or not with Mills that “it is the social scientist's foremost 
political and intellectual task. ..to make clear the elements of contemporary 
uneasiness and indifference [by understanding] the larger historical scene in 
terms of its meaning for the inner life and the external career of a variety 
of individuals,” or, more concretely, for example, that “Parsons is 50 per 
cent verbiage; 40 per cent well-known textbook sociology” is less important 
than active recognition of Mills’s well-taken fundamental plea—that soci- 
ologists be really self-aware of their intended and actual role and its subse- 
quent performance demands. In this light, ardent refutation of specific propo- 
sitions and arguments by rural sociologists should please Mills (and this 
reviewer) for it will signal the individual sociologists coming to grips with 
the basic metasociological problems of epistemology, methodology, and moral- 
ity which Mills here so cleanly etches (and answers for himself) but which 
are too often “solved” by most workers through ignoring or glib glossing over. 
With trepidation that current usage has usurped the meaning of the words, it 
is urged that the book is an important work that needs widespread and 


careful attention. 
Rosert C. BEALER 


Department of Rural Sociology 
Pennsylvania State University 


Pounds, Ralph L. and James R. Bryner. The School in American Society. 
New York: The MacMillan Company, 1959. xxi, 518 pp. $6.75. 
This textbook is an addition to the growing library of works in educational 
sociology. Its purpose is to acquaint the reader with social changes in America 
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that are significant for the schools. The audience presumably consists of 
upperclassmen or graduate students majoring in education who have rela- 
tively little previous training in sociology. The authors are identified as a 
professor of education and a superintendent of schools, respectively; however, 
they give their book a decided sociological emphasis and do so in a competent 
manner. 

Certain chapters are strongly sociological; examples are the treatment of 
social trends, family, mental health, crime, population, and race relations. 
The remainder of the sixteen chapters mainly emphasize the school’s role in 
social change. The implications for schools and teachers are plainly stated 
throughout. There are relatively few graphs, charts, and tables; the level of 
writing would clearly be unsuitable for other than advanced undergraduates. 
Rural sociologists will be careful to note the general lack of treatment of the 
rural school; the rural-urban continuum is seldom utilized as a dimension 
of analysis in the present volume. 


Everett M. Rocers 


Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
The Ohio State University 


Reissman, Leonard. Class in American Society. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 

Press, 1959. xii, 439 pp. $6.75. 

Investigations of social class in America have run the gamut over the last 
fifty years: from living room inventories to more subtle participant-observer 
techniques there have been attempts to delimit the exactness of class that 
others have claimed does not exist. Indices of class; awareness of class; latent 
functions of class behavior of child training, mental illness, and breeding 
habits; social mobility; subjective interpretation by class members; and all 
of the multidimensional problems of methodology that accompany these 
approaches to describing and interpreting social class have been dealt with 
by American sociologists in many ways and with many different conclusions. 
Add to this a preface which says that all theory of social classes which has 
guided these investigations can be traced back to four men (or group of men 
in one case): Marx, Weber, Warner, and the functionalist school of Parsons, 
Davis, and Moore (to mention only three), and you have the essence of what 
Reissman is trying to say in his book, Class in American Society. 

The book leans heavily on Weber and his conceptualization of class, status, 
and party, even though the author states that “no attempt has been made here 
to define a single meaning of ‘class,’ ‘status,’ ‘prestige,’ and other terms cur- 
rently in the vocabulary” (p. 43). The book is pock-marked with statements 
like “...once the theory is formulated, then the vocabulary [definitions?] can 
be established if need be” (p. 43), and a great deal of time is spent reviewing 
the literature and making caution signs at various methodological techniques 
which prove inadequate (in the author's estimation). This reviewer would like 
to add his cautions: when Reissman criticizes, for example, the subjective 
judge's rating technique and raises the question of how to reconcile differences 
between the estimates of various judges (p. 131), he has overlooked the pos- 
sible usefulness of this kind of data to provide further insight into the system 
being studied in favor of criticizing it as a faulty methodological technique. 
The above comments may be overlooked, however, in favor of an ambi- 
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tious synthesis of studies of American class which Reissman has successfully 
done. Taken as a whole, the volume stands as a fairly complete and up-to-date 
compendium of American social thought on American social class, well inte- 
grated, and sprinkled with the author's own interpretations and evaluations. 


Puitip OLsoNn 
Departmnt of Rural Sociology 
University of Connecticut 


Shah, C. H. Problems of Small Farmers: Report on An Inquiry Into the 
Problems of Low-Income Farmers in Kodinar Taluka. Bombay: The 
Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 1958. ix, 164 pp. Rupees 5.00. 
The present study is a most ‘welcome addition to the growing body of litera- 

ture dealing with the rural Indian scene. It specifically treats one segment, 
clearly a depressed segment, of the agricultural population—the small farmer. 
As Dr. Shah writes, “In a competitive economy the over-all measures under- 
taken for the development of the economy presently bypass the weaker sec- 
tions of the community. The small farmer finds himself in the weaker section 
of the agricultural community and has benefited least from the recent develop- 
ment of agriculture. Since over-all development measures cannot be modified 
very much to meet the requirements of a section of the community, a sup- 
plementary program to aid specifically this section has to be undertaken 
so as to diffuse more generally the benefits of economic development.” If 
such supplementary programs are not undertaken, he feels a considerable sec- 
tor of the population will remain in very depressed circumstances, which can- 
not augur well for the future development of India. Shah suggests not only 
special types of cooperatives suited to the specific needs of the small farmer 
but also land redistribution to meet the situation. 

This investigation was undertaken in Kodinar Taluka in north Bombay 
State. It is representative of the various types of soil, climatic, topographic 
and socioeconomic levels found in that part of the state. A two-stage stratified 
random sample was used to select the sample families from the twenty sample 
villages. Families were then divided into three broad socioeconomic groups, 
big, medium, and small. Family size was determined on the basis of adequacy 
of family holding (“small farmers” were those who cultivated less than half 
of what would be an adequate-size family holding.) The percentage of such 
farmers varied from 25 per cent of the total in the coastal region to 7 per cent 
in the highlands. Such farmers, who cultivate inadequate holdings, suffer from 
many economic ills: lack of full employment for all working members of the 
family; some absolute surplus manpower; overinvestment in equipment and 
housing in terms of size of holding; inadequate equipment for efficient farm- 
ing; little investment capital to work with; low credit; low efficiency; and low 
yields per acre. : 

The central problem, states Shah, is “imbalance in combination of factors 
of production. Most of his disabilities arise from it.” The suggested remedies 
must face and alleviate these problems. Two are suggested: one is land 
redistribution, the other the development of co-operative associations. This 
type of co-operative differs from other types in several distinctive ways: “The 
co-operative association, in contrast with the joint farming, will emphasize 
only the co-operative, joint or mutual use, i.e., service co-operatives, and not 
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the ownership of production resources. It certainly will not require pooling 
of income.” Cattle, implements, and so forth would be pooled or controlled 
in such a manner that there would be a sufficient supply for all members and 
no more. This, in combination with land redistribution outlined by the 
author, is necessary if progress is to be achieved for this sector of the rural 
economy. 

This subject is one of continued vital interest, as the recent serious dis- 
cussions in the Congress Party relating to land redistribution illustrate. The 
findings of this study can appropriately be used. In this reviewer's opinion, 
many more similar studies are needed of the entire rural Indian scene before 
meaningful reforms can be achieved for the rural masses. 


A. Morrison 


Departmnt of Sociology 
United College, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Smith, Thomas C. The Agrarian Origins of Modern Japan. Stanford: 

Stanford University Press, 1959. xi, 250 pp. $5.00. 

As the title of the book indicates, a major effort is made to trace the intricate 
course and consequence of historical change of Japanese rural society in terms 
of economic history. 

The book consists of two parts: (1) “The Traditional Village” which deals 
mostly with the farming land system, the family and its labor supply system, 
and sociocultural functions of traditional villages in the seventeenth century; 
(2) “The Village in Transition” which explains the rapid modernization and 
industrialization of Japanese society as a whole. 

The reviewer notices with doubt Smith's findings that change in the char- 
acter of relationships between Oyakata-Nago (p. 139), less co-operation among 
families resulting from the breakup of the extended family (p. 143), business- 
like relationships between landlord and tenant (p. 155), and the shift to 
individual farming from the co-operative system (p. 160) all contributed to 
agrarian development and Japan’s national economy. 

The book, however, gives the reader the impression that in the rural Japa- 
nese system of interpersonal relations, unswerving loyalty and devotion to 
the task are obtained primarily through kinship ties. Fictitious kin ties are 
frequently resorted to in order to achieve the solidarity, co-operation, and 
loyalty needed to insure economic welfare. 

The book will probably find its usefulness as an English text in the agro- 
economic history of Japan at the senior and beginning graduate level, but 
will have less value for rural sociologists. 


C. H. Huanc 


New York, N. Y. 


Thompson, Warren S. Population and Progress in the Far East. 

University of Chicago Press, 1959. vii, 443 pp. $7.50. 

This book continues a series begun by Thompson in 1929 with the publi- 
cation of Danger Spots in World Population. Around the end of World War 
II he began a revision of the earlier work but later decided to concentrate 
upon the population and economy of the Pacific region because of the quan- 
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tity of materials available. This resulted in the issuance in 1946 of Population 
and Peace in the Pacific which expounded further the view of the earlier vol- 
ume that facts concerning population and social organization should be 
utilized in developing forms of political organization which would encourage 
peace and not war. The present volume was begun also as a revision—of the 
1946 work—but developed into a new es$ay, owing to the number of signifi- 
cant changes which had occurred in the intervening years. Although the central 
theme remains the same, emphasis has shifted somewhat to the feeling of 
population pressure and the social changes which determine its intensity. 
The author poses the questions whether such feelings of pressure are growing 
in Asia, whether they are likely to increase still further, and what conse- 
quences may be expected from their growth. 

To answer these questions the following main points are made: (1) popu- 
lation is dense and is growing at an unprecedented rate; (2) agricultural 
resources are meager and their exploitation is difficult; (3) nonagricultural 
resources are more plentiful, but their development will be allocated largely 
to the production of capital goods and not to the raising of levels of living; 
(4) because of the increasing awareness of the people of the relation of 
resource use to levels of living, the feeling of population pressure will prob- 
ably grow more rapidly than the actual pressure on resources warrants; (5) 
unless the rate of population growth can be reduced considerably, it is unlikely 
that the rate of economic development in the larger countries will provide 
much improvement in living conditions; (6) both peace and efficient economic 
development are endangered by the growing feeling of population pressure. 
Obviously, the answers to the author's first two questions are in the affirma- 
tive, and the expected consequences are of the utmost importance, not only 
to demographers and students of social life, but to politicians and statesmen 
as well. 

The observations just noted are based upon many social changes which 
have occurred since World War II. The author discusses seven of these: (1) 
newly won political independence of a number of countries, accompanied by 
unrealistic economic development expectations of the leaders, the latter com- 
pounded by their devotion of a large proportion of resources to defense; (2) 
the establishment in China of a strong communist government whose claims 
for and performance of economic development are having a large impact upon 
other Asian nations and their choice of forms of economic and political organi- 
zation; (3) the great contribution of outside technical assistance and some 
forms of direct economic aid to economic and social development; (4) control 
of many contagious diseases, resulting in rapidly falling death rates; (5) 
approval of birth control measures by a number of countries; (6) the rapid 
spread of education; and (7) the intensive drives in a number of countries to 
make the economy more efficient. 

The first part of the book is devoted to patterns of population change over 
a considerable period and a sketch of the prerequisites of rapid economic 
growth which might be described as preparations for the cultural acceptance 
of new knowledge. The main body is devoted to an assessment of probable 
population changes, especially in Japan, India, and China, with less atten- 
tion given to Pakistan, Ceylon, Taiwan, Korea, and the countries of South- 
east Asia. The final chapter summarizes the significance of the findings as they 
bear on international tensions and the likelihood of war. Although the author 
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does not describe his method of study, it is apparently based upon a review 
of the literature (a bibliography of 352 titles is appended) and extensive travel 
in a number of these countries. 

This reviewer finds himself in substantial agreement with the conclusions 
of the author. The analyses of social changes and their resultants are largely 
consonant with his own limited study of and observations in several of the 
countries discussed. However, it is suggested that the probabilities of increas- 
ing the rate of agricultural production in India and Pakistan, for example, 
are greater than the author acknowledges. Both of these countries have 
embarked upon national community development programs designed to reach 
every village within the next three to five years with trained multipurpose 
village-level workers. Evidence exists that, where the community development 
process is followed in essence as well as form and is supplemented by supplies 
of seeds, fertilizers, and insecticides, considerable increases in yields can be 
obtained within five years of opening a development block. This method, 
with its emphasis upon democratic involvement of the people in every village 
in planning and carrying out self-help activities, including agricultural pro- 
duction, is particularly relevant in alleviating the feelings of population 
pressure through turning the attention and energies of the people inward 
upon improving their own lot rather than toward aggressive designs upon the 
land of their neighbors. Even if one is inclined to discount somewhat the 
effectiveness of community development in obtaining increases in agricul- 
tural production, there can be little doubt that community development is 
made to order for reaching the bulk of the people in an effort to bring about 
a voluntary reduction in the rate of population growth. This is one way of 
giving effect to the author's final conclusion that “the only sure relief for 
population pressure and the tension and troubles it creates is population 
control” (p. 399); the methods for such control he does not discuss. As the 
Minister of Health in Pakistan, himself a Western-trained physician and 
long-time health administrator, expressed it when giving responsibility for 
the family planning program to Pakistan’s V-AID (Community Develop- 
ment) Administration: “Birth control is a social, not a medical, problem.” 


James W. GREEN 
Cornell University 


Trussell, Ray E. and Jack Elinson. Chronic Illness in a Rural Area, the 
Hunterdon Study. Vol. II of Chronic Illness in the United States. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press for the Commonwealth Fund, 1959. 
xiv, 440 pp. $7.50. 

This is a report of a survey made in a rural area of northern New Jersey 
to estimate the prevalence rates of chronic disease by age, sex, and degree 
of disability, and to estimate the types of care needed for chronic conditions 
and the rehabilitative potential of those disabled by chronic illness. The 
definition here is a medical one and the final rates are based on clinical 
diagnoses of a weighted probability sample of the living population, including 
persons sufficiently disabled to require institutional care. An interdisciplinary 
clinical evaluation team recommended the types of needed care and estimated 
the rehabilitative potential of the disabled. 

In comparison with earlier morbidity studies the prevalence rates are shock- 
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ingly high. One or more chronic conditions affected six out of seven persons. 
Although few conditions could have been prevented, early detection and 
treatment would have prevented three out of ten conditions from reaching 
the stage observed at the time of the study. Less than half of the conditions 
had been adequately treated. Adequate treatment in the future would cure 
only a small proportion but would improve over half of them. Disease specific 
prevalence rates are given for all conditions that restricted activities of daily 
living or interfered with usual activities. The kinds and amounts of care 
needed are given by place and type of service and facility. 

Less than 2 per cent of the population was completely disabled, but 7 per 
cent of the workers and 11 per cent of the homemakers and school children 
were partially disabled. Twenty per cent of the population had some restric- 
tion on activities of daily living. The rehabilitative potential varied with 
age, type of normal activity, and degree of disability. The major obstacle to 
rehabilitation that was otherwise feasible was the attitude of the patient or 
his family. 

The Commission on Chronic Illness chose Hunterdon County partly 
because enthusiasm had already been generated for the development of health 
services. Consequently, the report is also an excellent case study of partici- 
pation in a program of community development. The techniques and imagi- 
nation whereby volunteers assisted the technical staff in conducting the sur- 
vey and gaining the co-operation of persons in the probability samples are 
suited to development programs in general. The description of how a research 
team was created from a technical staff drawn from a number of disciplines 
is an additional contribution. 

One purpose of the study was to test new methods of measuring the magni- 
tude of chronic disease. Some of the methodological studies have wide appli- 
cation. Systematic variations in the interview to discover who should answer 
what questions, which questions yield the most data, and how to shorten 
interview time produced findings valuable to all users of the interview 
method. Analyses demonstrating the superiority of the clinical evaluation 
over the interview in determining prevalence rates underline the necessity 
of selecting methods appropriate to the research problem. At least one-fourth 
of the report is devoted to methodological description and analysis. 


Mary A tice ErIcson 
Columbia University School of Public Health 
and Administrative Medicine 
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Aylesworth, Phillip F. Keeping Abreast of Change in the Rural Community. 
USDA Agr. Inf. Bull. 215; Washington, D. C.: Federal Extension Service, 
October, 1959. 13 pp. 

This publication might well become the most important bulletin on rural 
life published in 1959. The reason we say this is that here is a readable, well- 
prepared, and well-selected synthesis of changes taking place in rural life 
during the last two decades. While the publication is community-oriented, 
population and family life changes and changes in agricultural technology 
come in for well-balanced consideration. More important is that the impli- 
cations of rural life changes are indicated. 

Keeping Abreast of Change in the Rural Community presents material 
gleaned from many federal and state publications, the points of view of pro- 
fessional leaders of rural life, and an annual staff conference of the Federal 
Extension Service on change and implications for extension. 

In general there is a lag in understanding of the revolutionary changes 
taking place in rural life, with most rural-reared urban businessmen having a 
nostalgic “Currier and Ives” image of rural life. These changes are genetic 
as well as mechanical and social, and community-wide as well as technologi- 
cal. Collectively, these changes “are bringing a sense of urgency to organi- 
zations and institutions serving the’ rural community.” 

The rural-farm population continues to decline, but the rural population 
continues to increase thanks to the growth of rural-nonfarm population. The 
rural population is also becoming more heterogeneous and its interests more 
diverse. Increasingly, farm people yningle with nonfarm people and more 
farm women are employed outside farm homes. 

There are fewer but larger farms? With larger integrated operations and 
capital requirements, more services from off the farm are required to carry 
on farming operations. Rural institutions are becoming more complex and 
are becoming more dependent upon services from beyond the community. 
Special interest groups are also increasing in rural communities. Against all 
of these changes, maladjustments in community services and total government 
occur. 

This report should have a large auclience, not just among farm leaders and 
rural service and educational — but also among business leaders, 
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urban planners, and state, local, and rational politicians who help to originate 
and enforce agricultural and rural life programs and policies. 


WituiaM E. Coie 


Department of Sociology 
University of Tennessee 


Bertrand, Alvin L., and Harold W. Osborne. Rural Industrialization in a 
Louisiana Community. Louisiana Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 524, in co-operation 
with Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA; Baton Rouge, June, 1959. 40 
PP- 

This report is one of a series of studies under the joint sponsorship of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service and State Agricultural Experiment Stations 
of Iowa, Louisiana, Ohio, and Utah. The general aim of the study was to 
determine the impact of an industry on living patterns of a rural area. 

Selected for field interviews were a sample of employees and a sample of 
nonemployees living within a 25-mile radius of a box factory that had located 
in the area six years prior to the study. Demographic, social, and economic 
characteristics of the two samples are described and compared. The impact 
of industry on community institutions was determined from the opinions of 
the interviewees. 

The major finding reported was that the advent of industry raised family 
levels of living and improved the economy of the area. The presence of the 
industry had brought about few if any changes in the operation of churches 
and schools, but the majority of interviewees felt that these institutions were 
slowly changing for the better. 

The authors state that they used a sociological frame of reference (the 
Thomas and Znaniecki situational approach) in this study. They concluded 
in reference to the situational approach that expectations of great change in 
social participation and community social institutions are not justified when 
industry enters a rural area. “In this instance the situation was not unique 
and crises bearing, and thus did not necessitate change.” Beyond this par- 
ticular use of the sociological frame of reference the bulletin yields no evi- 
dence of use of the frame of reference in formulating the research design or 
the choosing of variables for analysis. 

Reported findings have implications for people engaged in community 
development and social action in low-income rural areas. The most sig- 
nificant finding for community development was that the employee sample 
was considerably younger than the nonemployee sample. Furthermore, 
approximately 90 per cent of the employees had changed jobs from other 
nonfarm jobs and only 10 per cent had become employees directly from farm- 
ing. This, coupled with the fact that the majority of nonemployee farmers 
interviewed had never sought “off the farm” employment, means that farming 
operations will not change much when an area acquires industry. 

This report answers many questions about the impact of industry on rural 
areas and at the same time raises many others in the reader's mind. Further 
research is needed to evaluate fully the impact of industry on rural commu- 
nities. A comparative study of communities paired on the basis of recently 
acquiring industry and not having industry might be fruitful in substantiating 
the findings of this bulletin—that the rise in levels of living and the improved 
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economy of the community were due to the entrance of industry into the area. 
This study should prove useful to those rural sociologists who are inter- 
ested in community development in the action phase as well as those whose 
interest is in research on community development. 
Joun S. 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Missouri 


Black, Therel R., and Jerrilyn Black. Community Problems and Group Par- 
ticipation. Utah Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 411; Logan, March, 1959. 23 pp. 
The findings of this report on the participation in local organizations of a 

sample of 334 adults in two Utah communities should provide a challenge for 
community leaders in that state. Examples of important economic, civic, and 
educational problems in rural Utah which are considered by the authors to 
require group action for their solution are presented. The participation of 
individuals in community organizations is discussed with reference to each 
problem area. Four indexes—membership, participation (infrequent attend- 
ance), active participation (frequent attendance), and leadership—measure 
participation in economic, civic, educational, religious, and social organi- 
zations. 

A comparison of the percentage of the adults in the sample who were 
active participants in these five types of organization reveals that 81 per cent 
were “active” in religious organizations, 19 per cent in social, 8 per cent in 
civic, 7 per cent in economic, and 2 per cent in educational organizations. 
The apparent apathy exhibited toward organized efforts to solve civic, eco- 
nomic, and educational problems had neither passed by unnoticed nor with- 
out some misgivings. While 90 per cent of the sample were aware that these 
problems received the least of the people’s time, 81 per cent felt that organi- 
zations concerned with these problems should be strengthened. 

Several alternative explanations are offered for the lack of participation in 
secular organizations. Among them are: (1) participation in these organiza- 
tions is not a part of rural cultural expectations; (2) gemeinschaft relations 
among rural people may have been disappearing, while participation in 
formal groups has not yet replaced them; and (3) the institutional pattern 
has changed but there is not yet an awareness among the people that par- 
ticipation in religious organizations alone no longer takes care of community 


t 
problems Marvin P. RILEY 


Department of Rural Sociology 
South Dakota State College 


Bowring, J. R., and O. B. Durgin. The Population of New Hampshire, 4. 
Factors Influencing the Attitudes of Farmers Towards Migration Off Farms. 
New Hampshire Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 458; Durham, 1958. 10 pp. 

Martin, Joe A. Off Farm Migration: Some of Its Characteristics and Effects 
upon Agriculture in Weakley County, Tennessee. Tennessee Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 290; Knoxville, August, 1958. 43 pp. 

Willsie, Roger H. Why Farmers Sold Out in Central Nebraska in 1956-57. 
Nebraska Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. SB 445; Lincoln, 1958. 15 pp. 
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Although they are all concerned with migration, the specific objectives and 
procedures of the authors of these three bulletins are vastly different. 

The dependent variable in the Bowring and Durgin study was whether or 
not a farm operator had considered leaving his farm. They hypothesized that 
seven factors would be related to this dependent variable. However, these 
hypotheses were supported by the data. (These independent variables were 
income, age, education, farm improvements, migration of children, commu- 
nity ties, and farm indebtedness.) But the limited size of the New Hampshire 
sample prohibited very many cross tabulations. Only 36 of the 253 oper- 
ators interviewed had considered moving off the farm. 

The Tennessee study was concerned with actual migration, and the rela- 
tionships found are somewhat different from those in the New Hampshire 
study. Whereas none of the variables studied in the New Hampshire project 
were related to considering moving, some of these same variables were related 
to actual migration in Tennessee. For example, Martin says, “Off farm migra- 
tion in Weakley County was closely associated with age, opportunities on the 
farm, and information available about nonfarm opportunities.” While there 
was a relationship between education and migration, this relationship was 
not consistent over time. Before World War II the children of the better 
educated were more likely to migrate to nonfarm work than the children of 
the less well educated, but this has not been true since 1946. 

Martin also deals to some extent with sources of information about nonfarm 
jobs and concludes that the primary source of information was friends or 
relatives who have already migrated. He also discussed some of the effects of 
migration upon agriculture in Weakley County. 

In the Nebraska study, farmers who sold out in central Nebraska during 
1956-1957 were mailed questionnaires, with 133, or 47 per cent, returned. 
Willsie found no difference between the age distribution of the sellers and 
the age distribution of all farm operators in Nebraska; however, tenants were 
disproportionately represented among those who sold out. Similarly, the size 
of farms of those who sold out and left farming was about 17 per cent smaller 
than that of all farms in the counties. Willsie concluded, both on the basis 
of the responses of the sample and from information from other sources, that, 
in general, those who sold out were in a poor financial position and were in 
effect forced out by financial difficulties. Some of the sales, however, were due 
to retirement, poor health, and poor leasing arrangements. 


C. Paut MarsH 


Agricultural Extension Service 
North Carolina State College 


Dickins, Dorothy. Levels of Living of Young Negro Farm-Operator Families 
in Mississippi. Mississippi Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 580; State College, July, 
1959. 16 pp. 

Levels of Living of Young White Farmer-Operator Families in 
Mississippi. Mississippi Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 579; State College, June, 
1959. 16 pp. 

These two bulletins report the results of interviews with nonrandom 
samples of 100 Negro and 104 white farm-operator families who resided in 
five Mississippi counties in 1958. The studies were limited to farm households 
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in which the couple had kept house in 1957, the household head was under 
40 years of age, and which reported at least $250 in sales of farm products 
during 1957. (There were relatively few young farm-operator families in the 
counties, a fact which required that the initial age criterion of under 35 had 
to be raised to under 40 yearssof age.) Both husband and wife were inter- 
viewed concerning family inetd and expenditures, the possession of certain 
durable goods and facilities, and their goals for the next decade. The bul- 
letins, primarily descriptive, aregintended to provide a basis for educational 
and counseling services. They fre identical in organization and, in some 
instances, language. 

In addition to providing deta information for 1957, data from similar 
but not strictly comparable stuc§s done during the 1930's are presented to 
show that the level of living of th Negro and white farm-operator families 
has increased substantially. Sumngiry measures of level of living, which would 
have been helpful in assessing Hoth historical comparisons and differences 
between the two samples, are no® provided. 

The sociological relevance of the bulletins would have been enhanced if 
these two separate but equal reports had been fully integrated. As it is, many 
important results are not made explicit but must be discovered by a compari- 
son of the two reports. Comparable data are presented, however, and the 
sufficiently eager reader can make his own comparison. Such a comparison of 
the two bulletins shows striking white-Negro differentials in socioeconomic 
status reflected in almost all of the measures reported. Although both white 
and Negro levels of living have improved since the 1930's, there is some evi- 
dence that differences between the two groups in real money income have 
widened. There are also some interesting similarities: the great majority in 
both samples purchased their farm land and did not inherit it, and participa- 
tion in formal organizations was low for both samples. 


James Cownic 


Agricultural Marketing Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Franklin, E. R., W. U. Fuhriman, and B. D. Parrish. Economic Problems 
and Progress of Columbia Basin Project Settlers. Washington Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 597; Pullman, January, 1959. 46 pp. 

The Columbia Basin project will bring 600,000 acres of land into irrigation, 
and thus provide the resource base for several thousand new farms and for 
an attendant urban development. The project was studied intensively before 
the war and prior to settlement, and in numerous studies since the war. 
Several of these have been reviewed in Rurat SocioLocy. 

This bulletin starts with a brief discussion of land area and land quality, 
then moves to a consideration of the institutional considerations affecting 
farm size and land use. Anti-speculation and acreage limitation laws have 
led to establishment of farm units somewhat larger than on older irrigation 
projects in the Pacific Northwest; although three-fourths of all farms consist 
of only one farm unit as established by the Bureau of Reclamation, the other 
farms have two or more units. The credit and income status of representative 
settlers is explored. Development of these farms requires capital—at least 
$40,000, often $80,000 or more. All settlers studied had added to net assets 
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since settlement. But these studies make it unmistakably clear that the best 
farm land is a bargain compared to the poorer land. The better land costs 
more and is required to pay higher water charges, but its productivity is so 
much higher that net incomes are higher and capital accumulation is faster. 
Farm incomes rise greatly during the first few years of settlement, and more 
rapidly on the best than on the poorer land. 

No comprehensive evaluation of the Columbia Basin project, nor of the 
planning processes involved therein, has been undertaken, as far as this 
reviewer knows. A competent evaluation would be difficult indeed. But if one 
is ever undertaken, specialized studies dealing with various aspects—such as 
the one here reviewed—would be highly valuable. 

MARION CLAWSON 
Land Use and Management Program 
Resources for the Future, Inc. 


Hepple, Lawrence M. The Church in Rural Missouri: Part V, Rural-Urban 
Churches Compared. Missouri Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bull. 633 E; Colum- 
bia, July, 1959. 32 pp. 

The churches and the clergymen compared are located in communities in 
Missouri of less than 5,000 population. This is a relatively small segment of 
the rural-urban continuum. 

Significant differences were found when churches were analyzed by rural 
and urban location. However, the researchers found that “...the size of the 
group, which is significantly related to so many factors. ..is far more impor- 
tant than the type of environment in explaining differences between cate- 
gories of churches” (p. 296). This finding suggests that a rural church research 
designed on the basis of the theory of organization would be more fruitful 
and realistic than the traditional studies using the rural and urban categories 
that are essentially ecological. The latter may be highly relevant in deter- 
mining the location of churches, but it does not give much understanding 
of the structure and dynamics of the organization. 

The findings about clergymen are of special interest because of the vari- 
ability of clergy characteristics, such as age, educational level, proportion of 
time devoted to the ministry, and church-sect affiliation. It is concluded: 
“Small city clergymen definitely differ from rural clergymen in terms of pro- 
portion of church-type and sect-type, amount of schooling, proportions of full- 
time and part-time, tendency to serve only one church, mean number of 
members, mean salary, proportions provided a parsonage, and average time 
devoted to seven categories of activities” (p. 311). However, it is noted that 
factors other than location produced these differences. This finding about 
the clergy confirms analyses made a quarter-century ago by H. Paul Douglass 
and Edmund de S. Brunner (The Protestant Church as a Social Institution 
[New York: Harper, 1935], p. 133) and Mark A. May (The Profession of the 
Ministry: Its Status and Problems [New York: Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 1934], p. 186). 

Hepple not only has given a detailed description of rural and urban 
churches and clergymen in Missouri, but he has also sharpened up a number 
of hypotheses for future research. His findings suggest the need for an 
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examination of the churches using the theory of organization and of the 
clergy using sociological theory about the professions. 


SAMUEL W. Bizzarp 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Hero, Alfred O. Studies in Citiztn Participation in International Relations: 
Vol. 6. Opinion Leaders in American Communities. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1959. 67 pp. 

Sixth in a series of seven publications concerning citizen participation in 
international affairs, this report summarizes current research and theory con- 
cerning opinion leaders in American communities. The motivating premise 
for this report by the World Peace Foundation was that “an informed public 
opinion is an essential condition of effective U. S. foreign policy perform- 
ances.” The discovery by the World Peace Foundation that many practi- 
tioners in the field of world affairs education have been beset by doubts as to 
the effectiveness of their efforts to raise the level and quality of citizen par- 
ticipation in the formulation of foreign policy has apparently caused the 
Foundation to check scientific formulations in this regard. 

The report consists of five sections, Sections I and V being “Introduction” 
and “Conclusions and Further Research,” respectively. Section II, “Com- 
munity Leaders and World-Afféirs Communication,” deals with the interest 
of American groups in international affairs and the foundations of their atti- 
tudes and extent of understarfling. Section III, “Communication Within 
Small Groups,” summarizes research dealing with homogeneity, attitude for- 
mation and change, and communication in small groups. Section IV, entitled 
“The Role of Opinion Leaders in Small Groups,” discusses innovators’ per- 
sonal characteristics and communication with group members. All of the dis- 
cussions are oriented toward world affairs communication. 

This report is well documented. Most of the studies referred to were made 
by sociologists and social psychologists with a substantial number of citations 
being made to studies by rural sdqciologists. On the whole, the report pre- 
sents a rather complete and well-integrated summary of social scientists’ 
research in this area. 

Joun R. CurisTIANSEN 

Department of Sociology 

Brigham Young University 


Malan, Vernon D., and Clinton J. Jesser. The Dakota Indian Religion, A 
Study of Conflict in Values. South Dakota Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 473; Brook- 
ings, February, 1959. 64 pp. 

When the Dakota Indians lost their battle with the United States Cavalry 
they were forced to accept life on the reservations. The new circumstances, 
dominated by the law of the white man, brought to a climax the inevitable 
conflict between the values inherent in the two systems. On the one hand was 
the moral order of the primitive Dakota people; on the other was the technic 
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order of Western civilization. One was simple and unified; the other was 
complex and its values were varied. 

Western civilization succeeded in achieving some degree of conformity, 
but not all of the Dakota Indian values were discarded. Furthermore, marginal 
religious practices have developed among the reservation Indians. The Ghost 
Dance was developed in the 1880's in defiant protest of the aggrieved Indians. 
The failure of this practice was followed by the rise of the Peyote cult which 
is compatible with traditional Dakota culture yet is an adaptation of a few 
Christian religious characteristics. A third marginal activity is the Yuwipi 
cult which has “adapted to modern reservation conditions to the point where 
it may be thought of as a marginal practice, implying a fusion of ‘pure’ 
Dakota religion with the new needs of the people” (p. 49). 

This study tested the hypothesis that persons who fail to resolve the con- 
flicts between the two value systems are most likely to participate in the 
marginal religious practices. The basic differences between the two value 
systems were posed in a set of sixteen questions, eight of which were based 
on Dakota values and eight on the values of Western civilization. These 
questions were asked of 37 families living in the two Pine Ridge communities 
selected for study. One of these communities had retained many of the 
traditional forms of the Dakota Indian society; the other, described as trans- 
positional, had accommodated more completely to the Western order. 

The statistical measurements employed indicated that there was a high 
degree of acceptance of Western values and a decreasing acceptance of 
Dakota values in both communities. More than 90 per cent of the respond- 
ents had accepted the Western values. There was a significant association 
between participation in marginal religious activities and acceptance of the 
Dakota value system. The respondents tended to resolve their value con- 
flicts by participation in the marginal activities. 

Aside from this valuable testing of an hypothesis, this bulletin presents 
interesting materials on the Dakota Indian religion, the rather abortive efforts 
of the Christian missionaries, and an excellent bibliography. This reviewer 
sees the possibility of wide application of the hypothesis as stated and would 
like to see it applied to other societies where values are in conflict and 
marginal religious activities are the pattern. Are not the veneration of the 
open-country church with its adjacent cemetery and the exciting success of 
the “store-front” religious groups marginal religious activities which may be 


the result of value conflicts? 
DonaLp W. ZIMMERMAN 


The Graduate Seminary 
Phillips University 


Marshall, Douglas G. Population Characteristics, Resources, and Prospects 
in the North Central Region. Wisconsin Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bull. 209 
(North Central Regional Pub. No. 98); Madison, April, 1959. 80 pp. 
Population redistribution, fertility, mortality, migration, age-race-residence- 

sex composition, occupation, employment, education, income differentials, 

human resources in agriculture, and future population prospects comprise the 
principal characteristics and trends of this regional report. A product of the 

North Central Research Committee for Research on Population Dynamics 

(NC-18), its complementary Tabular Supplement, Population Changes and 
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Prospects in the North Central Reon 1900-1958, provides pertinent popu- 
lation statistics too voluminous to fnclude in Regional Pub. No. 98. 

Succinct, assiduous, graphic, the study encompasses the period 1880 to 1970, 
concentrating on those regional and state changes occurring during 1900 to 
1950. Containing 82 charts (figures) and 23 tables skillfully integrated with the 
text, it explores the population developments of the twelve states in the 
North Central Region and Kentucgy. In straightforward expository style, it 
cogently documents the trends from) 1880 to 1957, indicating those likely to 
ensue through 1970. Each of the séven basic sections of this epitome has a 
précis, and there is an over-all sumfpary at the end. Laymen whose métier is 
not demography can master the bulletin readily. 

States comprising the region under examination differ markedly. The most 
highly industrialized, the most opulent, the most populous (save Missouri), 
and the most rapidly growing are the five in the east north central division. 
Since 1950, all these have experienced net immigration, whereas each of the 
remaining eight sustained net emigration. 

Analyzing extensive data on population and related characteristics, this 
publication had perforce to restrict its coverage of topics. Under such cir- 
cumstances, symmetry is difficult to achieve. To this reviewer, the materials 
on migration are unduly abbreviated, those on mortality and racial compo- 
sition a bit too pedantic, those on human resources in agriculture somewhat 
discursive. Nonetheless, this is a fluent report—a compendium of demographic 
information—essential for formulating and implementing various phases of 


long-range public and private planning. James D. Tarver 


Department of Sociology and Rural Life 
Oklahoma State University 


Montgomery, James E., Sara Smith Sutker, and Maie Nygren. Rural Housing 
in Garfield County, Oklahoma—A Study of Processes, Images, and Values. 
Oklahoma State University Pub. Vol. 56, No. 2; Stillwater, August 1, 1959. 
47 pp. 

This is the report of an omnibus housing study covering housing con- 
ditions, satisfactions, images, and values, as well as housing improvements 
made and intended. Respondents were 212 homeowners living in the open 
country in Garfield County, Oklahoma. The families were mainly farm 
families who were relatively old and largely in the later stages of the family 
cycle. 

Scored on the basis of exterior condition and possession of household 
equipment, about one-third of the houses rated “good,” one-fourth “fair,” and 
two-fifths “poor.” Better housing was associated with higher status, with being 
younger, and with having children under nineteen at home. 

Half of the respondents were “very well satisfied” with their houses as a 
whole, 43 per cent “fairly well satisfied,” and only 9 per cent “dissatisfied.” 
Answers to questions about satisfaction based on ten aspects of their houses 
showed younger people and those in the early stages of the family cycle less 
satisfied than older people, and nonfarm families less satisfied than farm 
families. 

The study also attempted to “explore housing in terms of mental pictures, 
in the belief that the house image helps to define housing goals.” Women 
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who were younger, better educated, and of higher socioeconomic status had 
a more definite image than others. In general, the families wanted houses 
resembling those built in urban areas. 

Most of the women thought it was more important to have a “good, 
attractive” house than a new car every two or three years. More than three- 
fourths of them rated the house above fine furniture, and more than one-half 
above either life insurance or vacation trips. Few rated a good house above 
being out of debt, and virtually none above financing college educations for 
their children. Practically all respondents rated comfort, economy, and family 
centeredness as “very important” housing values. They regarded privacy, social 
prestige, and beauty considerably less important. 

The section about housing improvements made and anticipated seems 
unrelated to the rest of the study. Relatively few families sought advice 
from “experts” when they made improvements, but most were satisfied with 


the results. 
G. Ho_mes 


Agricultural Research Service 
U. §. Department of Agriculture 


Ramsey, Charles E., and Walfred A. Anderson. Some Problems in the Re- 
gional Study of Migration. Cornell Univ. Department of Rural Sociology 
Bull. 53; Ithaca, June, 1959. 46 pp. 

This is the third report to be issued by regional project NE-31, “The Effects 
of Urban-Industrial Expansion on Northeastern Agriculture.” This regional 
committee has directed its attention toward the problem of population change. 

The research reviewed here considered three problems encountered when 
studying inter-county migration. These questions are basic to study of migra- 
tion on a regional basis and NE-31 is to be commended for subjecting these 
problems of theory and method to scientific inquiry. The problems are: (1) 
Is the extent of loss or gain through net migration of single counties suf- 
ficient to warrant study separate from that of total population growth? (2) 
Can net migration be analyzed or predicted on a regional basis? (3) Which 
factors, generally available for predicting migration, appear to be most fruit- 
ful for further analysis? 

The limitations imposed upon the study which result from the definition 
of the problem variable (net migration) are clearly and succinctly presented 
by the writers and should prevent misinterpretation of the results. Product 
moment correlations were employed to measure relationships. In analysis the 
bulletin considered (1) the extent of regional migration, (2) demographic fac- 
tors in migration, (3) occupational structure, (4) educational factors, (5) hous- 
ing, and (6) farming. 

The authors concluded: (1) Migration warrants study separate from that 
of total population growth; (2) net migration can be analyzed on a regional 
basis; and (3) the ecological, occupational, and status patterns appear most 
fruitful for further analysis. 

Five tables give selected data for the states and counties of the North- 


t Region. 
east Region ALLAN D. OrRMAN 


Department of Economics and Sociology 
Iowa State University 
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Rohrer, Wayne C., and Robert K. Hirzel. Population Change and Urbani- 
zation in the Northeast. Maryland Agr. Expt. Sta. Misc. Pub. 358; College 
Park, June, 1959. 45 pp. 

This is one of several reports to be published under regional project NE- 
31, “The Effects of Urban-Industrial Expansion on Northeastern Agriculture.” 
With the general public the avowed target and census data the chief source 
of information, major sections of this report are devoted to (1) a general per- 
spective of population change, (2) trends and patterns of migration in the 
Northeast, and (3) urbanization. 

Data on state of birth from 1870 to 1940 show a decreasing proportion of 
out-migrants among native-born Northeasterners while major destinations of 
migrants have shifted from the North Central Region to the South and to 
the Pacific Coast. Half of the native-born migrants to the Northeast came 
from South Atlantic States in 1950, an expansion of a long-term trend. The 
proportion of native Northeasterners living elsewhere declined from 1870 to 
1940, followed by an increase in 1950. During this period from 1870 to 1950 
the proportion of northeastern residents born elsewhere increased. Foreign- 
born residents decreased relatively after 1910 and absolutely after 1930. 

Over three-fourths of the region’s population was urban in 1950. Nearly 
two-thirds of the growth in the 1940’s occurred in suburbs of central cities. 
These rapidly growing fringe areas have a population of young white adults 
with better-than-average income and education and with a low-dependency 
ratio. 

Information of this kind should be useful to those engaged in planning 
and action programs, but none of the observations should come as a surprise 
to social scientists. Although the report is mainly descriptive, the authors 
attempt to relate migration and suburbanization to such conditions as the 
urban concentration of nonwhites, the increase in off-farm work by farmers 
living near cities, and the increased competition for land use in the urban 
fringe areas. 

While this report is potentially useful, it serves as a reminder of two closely 
related problems which continue to confront rural sociologists: (1) level of 
research and (2) presentation of data. Rural sociologists are noted for the 
predominantly descriptive material they produce, which may or may not 
best fulfill the needs of the general public but hardly the needs of an 
aggressive science. The most effective style and format for presenting evi- 
dence, either to the general — or to professional colleagues, remains a 


matter for speculation. 
a Grorce L. WILBER 


Department of Sociology and eile Life 
Mississippi State University 


Rozman, David, and Ruth Sherburne. Migration in Massachusetts on a State 
and Local Basis. Massachusetts Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 512; Amherst, Sep- 
tember, 1959. 28 pp. 

Changes in population caused by migration in Massachusetts during the 
decade ending in 1955 are analyzeil. Basic data are drawn from the 1945 and 
1955 state censuses, vital statistics ; ifor the state, and the 1955 United States 
Census of Agriculture. Net migrZijon is derived by relating natural increase 
to population changes revealedf comparison of the two census counts. 
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Massachusetts lost 126,562 people (2.8 per cent of its 1945 population) 
through migration during the ten-year period. Six of its counties gained, 
while the remaining eight suffered net losses. Thirty-four of the 39 cities 
lost population as a result of migration. All of the central cities in the state’s 
nine metropolitan areas experienced declines, but the districts outside the 
central cities in all except one metropolitan area had increases. Only towns 
classified as urban sustained losses through migratory movements. Cities as a 
group were losers through migration. 

Selected characteristics of nonmobile persons and migrants in the western, 
central, and eastern areas of Massachusetts during 1949-1950 are presented, 
utilizing special tabulations of data from the United States census of 1950. 
Compared with the nonmobile, persons who migrated were younger, had a 
higher educational level, and were to a greater extent professional and tech- 
nical workers. Characteristics of migrants into and out of the three areas also 
are examined. Historical statistics on migration to and from the state for the 
period 1870 to 1950 are included in an appendix. 

Irvinc L. WesBer 


Pinellas County Health Department 
University of South Florida 


Straus, Murray A. A Technique for Measuring Values in Rural Life. Wash- 
ington Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 29; Pullman, August, 1959. 34 pp. 
Scales for measuring four “value dimensions”: innovation proneness, rural 

life preference, primary group preference, and economic motivation are pre- 

sented in this study. Sections on how to interpret the value dimensions singly 
and jointly as a profile are incorporated. The reliability and validity pro- 
cedures used in the scales’ development along with percentile response norms 

for test populations in Washington, Arkansas, and Minnesota are given. A 

brief discussion of the concept value and its use in rural sociology opens the 

bulletin; an 88-item bibliography closes it. 

The bulletin postulates that “the growth of a science largely depends upon 
...-measurement techniques” (p. 1). Straus’s work here shows generally admi- 
rable sophistication. This is not without possible danger, however, particu- 
larly for those who would care to use the scales without question. As Straus 
emphasizes, the “forced-choice” technique is central to building the scales. 
Operationally this means that “Each of the four variables which the profile is 
designed to measure. ..is represented by a phrase in... [a] tetrad [where]. .. 
two of the phrases are approximately equally complimentary. ..two... 
equally uncomplimentary” (p. 5). Respondents must choose the phrase least 
and most like themselves. The answers, of course, determine scale scores. 
“Complimentariness” of phrases was based solely on the ratings of 32 Grange 
meeting attenders. This precarious base is recognized by Straus as “an impor- 
tant weakness” (p. 7, footnote). It needs careful underlining, which in another 
context is incidentally but sharply done by Straus. In putting aside the inde- 
pendent Cornell study to develop satisfactory value scales by the forced-choice 
technique (see Rurat Socio.ocy, 24 (1959), 35-47) he notes, “their procedure 
did not involve empirically matching the statements in the item set for social 
desirability. ...[But] the matching procedure is the crux of the ‘forced-choice’ 
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technique” (p. 23, footnote). This reviewer suggests that careful restudy of 
this aspect of the profile’s development might be fruitful and help raise 
correlations for the scales with criterion variables. 


R T C. BEALER 
Department of Rural Sociology aes 


Pennsylvania State University 


Taylor, Calvin C., and Thomas A. Burch. Personal and Environmental 
Obstacles to Production Adjustments on South Carolina Piedmont Area 
Farms. South Carolina Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 466; in co-operation with Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA; Clemson, December, 1958. 36 pp. 
This bulletin is the result of a co-operative study by state and federal work- 

ers. It is one of a regional series produced under the direction of the South- 
east Land Tenure Research Committee. This study “had as its purpose the 
investigation and appraisal of the personal characteristics and environmental 
attributes of farm operators that tend to discourage or prevent adjustments 
that would increase efficiency and raise incomes. The study was limited to 
full-time operators of medium-sized farms in the South Carolina Piedmont.” 

The sample of 73 full-time, part-owner, and tenant operators was drawn 
from 24 rural areas of eight Piedmont counties, an area consisting of a 
rather wide range in farm sizes. Sixty-four were 50 years of age and over. 
Fifty-eight were white and 15 Negro. Average education was 6.1 years. 

Analysis was structured to determine typical obstacles to adjustment associ- 
ated with age and tenure groups, with management and operating environ- 
ment, with personal attitudes, with the impact of social and institutional 
change, and with pertinent characteristics of operators making adjustments. 
A number of case illustrations were used to complement the analysis. 

Major obstacles revealed by the study in obtaining desirable adjustments 
and technological improvements on individual farms were: age and physical 
handicaps, limited education and training, consequences of a rapidly chang- 
ing agricultural economy, inadequate resources, and poor co-ordination of 
farm and off-farm employment. Of the factors considered, education appeared 
significantly, if not singularly, important in adjustment. 

This study generally complements earlier researches with regard to the 
field of adjustment potential among various segments of the rural popula- 
tion. Its strength lies in the cross-discipline economic and noneconomic 
approach to the problem. The authors have suggested needed researches to 
implement their findings. 

In the main, the study appears to have been well organized and compe- 
tently executed. Researchers concerned with the problem of adjustment 
potential will find this study relevant to their interests. t 


P 
Agricultural Research Service AUL J. JEHLIK 


United States Department of Agriculture 
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Edited by MARION T. LOFTIN 


News Notes 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Boston University 

Albert Morris has resigned the chairmanship of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology which he has held for fourteen years, in order to devote 
more time to research and writing in criminology. He continues as professor 
of sociology and is currently on sabbatical leave for the academic year 1959- 
1960 as Fulbright Research Scholar affliated with Victoria University College 
and the Department of Justice in New Zealand. Irwin T. Sanders will join 
the department at the beginning of the second semester as professor of soci- 
ology and chairman of the department. 


Columbia University 

Pardo Frederick DelliQuadri, director of the Division for Children and 
Youth of the Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare, became dean 
of the New York School for Social Work on February 1, 1960. The school 
became a part of Columbia University last July, after holding affiliated status 
since 1940. 


University of Florida 

T. Lynn Smith, Graduate Research Professor, was presented with an out- 
standing achievement award, a special medal and citation from Uniao Cul- 
tural Brazil-Estados Unidos. This agency is located in Sao Paulo, Brazil, has 
the scope and purpose of disseminating knowledge and fostering understand- 
ing of the life, culture, ideals, and national purposes of Brazil among Ameri- 
cans, and of the United States among Brazilians. 

Smith is the only American to have received the UCBEU award, which was 
presented to him in a ceremony by J. V. Freitas Marcondes, a Brazilian who 
is in the United States under the Fulbright Program as a lecturer at Missis- 
sippi State University. In 1954, Smith received another outstanding award 
when the Brazilian Government presented to him the National Order of 
the Southern Cross which is comparable to that of the United States Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

Harvard University 
Professor Carle Zimmerman, on a lecture tour in Peru, wrote interestingly 


of his experiences there. He has lectured in Lima, at the University of Tru- 
jillo, at the ancient University of San Cristobal de Heramango on its reopen- 
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ing after having been closed for eighty years, at the University of Arequipa, 
and at the centers of the old Inca Empire, Puno and Cusco. 

His lectures will be published in book form. 

Zimmerman, who was accompanied by his wife, returned to Harvard 
shortly after February 1, 1960. 


Michigan State University 

A mode of life which may be passing out of existence and which embraces 
Celtic, medieval, and early modern elements, is being studied in Ireland by 
John C. Messenger, Jr., assistant professor of social science, sociology, and 
anthropology and foreign studies. He is spending a year in Ireland conducting 
ethnographic research in the Aran Islands. Considerable archeological, lin- 
guistic, folklore, and anthropometric research has been done in the islands 
during the past century. The customs of the people, however, have never 
been extensively and systematically recorded by an ethnographer. 

There is a steady emigration from the islands and it is possible that these 
islands will become depopulated. If this happens, a mode of life will have 
disappeared forever, for the Arans are one of the last outposts of archaic 
Irish culture. 

Messenger is in Ireland at the invitation of the Irish Scholarship Board and 
under a grant administered through the scholarship exchange program. He is 
attached to University College, Galway, for the 1959-1960 academic year. 


Ohio State University 

Mervin G. Smith, department chairman, will serve as visiting professor 
and associate director of the Agricultural Adjustment Center at Iowa State 
University for the first six months of 1960. 

New faculty members in Rural Sociology are Bond Bible, who came from 
Pennsylvania State University, and Joseph Crymes from Cornell. Bible is 
assistant professor and extension specialist with emphasis on rural health. 
Crymes is assistant professor in teaching and research. He will direct a study 
of farm cardiacs. 

Gene Havens and Harry Potter have been appointed as teaching assistants 
in the department. 


Washington University, St. Louis 

New staff members as of September 1, 1959, are: Alvin W. Gouldner, from 
the University of Illinois, as chairman of the department and research pro- 
fessor of sociology in the Social Science Institute; John W. Bennett, of Ohio 
State University, as associate professor of anthropology; Gregory P. Stone, of 
the University of Missouri, as assistant professor of sociology; and Doyle 
Kent Rice, of the University of Illinois, as lecturer in sociology. 

The Social Science Institute, directed by Nicholas J. Demerath, is engaged 
in research and training in collaboration with various members of the depart- 
ment in the following areas: international conflict and peace; urbanism and 
regional studies; health and medical affairs; deviant behavior and social con- 
trol; industrial behavior, ethnic relations; and small groups. 

Alvin Gouldner has been awarded an SSRC Auxiliary Research Grant. 

Robert L. Hamblin has received a grant of $50,000 from the National 
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Institute of Mental Health for continuation of his research on adolescent 
behavior, and Keith Miller has been appointed as his research associate. 

Joseph A. Kahl has been promoted from assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor of sociology. He has gone on leave of absence for one year starting 
February 1, 1960, to become a research sociologist attached to the Latin- 
American Research Center for the Social Sciences, sponsored by UNESCO. 
He will be located in Rio de Janeiro. 

David J. Pittman and Albert F. Wessen are departmental representatives in 
an interdisciplinary training program in community mental health leading to 
a doctor’s degree. This program sponsored a conference on “Research in the 
Etiology of Alcoholism” last spring and the proceedings have been published 
by C. C. Thomas Co. as Alcoholism: an Interdisciplinary Approach, with Pitt-’ 
man serving as editor of the publication. The second annual conference, to be 
held in March, will discuss “Research on Maternal Attitudes.” Inquiries con- 
cerning this may be directed to John C. Glidewell, Program Director, Social 
Science Institute, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The department has been awarded four NDEA fellowships in support of 
its developing program in Organizational Analysis and Industrial Sociology. 
These carry a stipend of $2,000 annually plus a dependent’s allotment and 
full tuition remission, and will continue, at increased stipends, for three years. 
Additional fellowships in this area are anticipated to begin in September, 
1960. Interested students are invited to apply. 

The department will co-host the St. Louis meetings of the Midwest Soci- 
ological Society on April 21-23, 1960, and the meetings of the American 
Sociological Association in 1961. 


Western Reserve University 
A research and field study oriented workshop on “Intergroup Relations” 
for social science majors, social workers, teachers, government workers, min- 
isters, community organization workers, administrators, nurses, police, and 
hospital personnel will be offered at Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
6, Ohio, from June 20 to July 30, 1960, and will be directed by Marvin B. 
Sussman, John B. Turner, Eleanor K. Caplan, and Gladys Kuoksa. 

The program is designed to help participants broaden their understanding 
of the social and psychological forces operating in America which cause inter- 
group conflicts and to analyze methods proposed and used in dealing with 
these tensions. 

In addition, the workshop will focus on research and study-observation of 
intergroup relations. A research project is under way studying the problems of 
housing for minority groups. Students may choose to work on this project or 
to participate in a field study of the programs of existing intergroup relations 
agencies. 

Areas covered in lectures and group discussions include the philosophical, 
social, and psychological aspects of prejudice, the history and present status of 
religious and ethnic groups in America, the legal approach to intergroup 
relations, a survey of relevant research studies, interreligious and national- 
ity differences, intergroup relations in community organization, power rela- 
tions, housing, and politics. 

The workshop is available to those who qualify as graduate students. Suc- 
cessful completion of workshop requirements carries six semester hours of 
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credit in American culture, psychology, history, and sociology at Western 
Reserve University. Credit will be granted in the graduate School of Applied 
Social Sciences and in education, but not as a requirement for a teacher's 
certificate. 

The workshop will be limited to forty students. Some part- and full-tuition 
scholarships are available. These have been donated to the university by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. Inquiries and registrations 
should be directed to Roland J. Hinz, Director of Admissions, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Association for Latin-American Studies, a new organization, was 
organized at Sagamore, New York, at a conference held in August 1959. The 
conference, directed by Preston E. James of Syracuse University, was financed 
by gifts from the Creole Foundation and the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

The purposes of the association are to facilitate communication among 
scholars in different disciplines and groups, to encourage the holding of special 
sessions dealing with Latin-American problems at the annual meetings of each 
of the disciplines, to hold conferences organized on an interdisciplinary basis 
to discuss specific research problems or programs, to lend support to the 
regional councils in establishing interdisciplinary seminars and conferences 
to which scholars outside of the region may be invited, and to foster research 
on Latin America by all appropriate means. 

The association will be made up of individual and institutional member- 
ships. The members of the association may or may not be affiliated with a 
regional council. There will also be a few honorary members and a large 
number of corresponding members selected from among scholars outside the 
United States. The governing body will be the Council. This body will con- 
sist of fifteen members, including the past president, the president, and the 
president elect. The work of the association in carrying out its functions will, 
for the most part, be carried on by standing committees or ad hoc committees. 
These committees will be appointed by the president with the approval of 
the executive committee. 

It was agreed that the following dues will be charged initially: (1) individ- 
ual membership, $3.00; (2) student membership, $1.00; (3) institutional mem- 
bership, minimum of $25.00. Foreign scholars can become ordinary members 
by paying regular dues; honorary and corresponding members will pay no 
dues. It was stipulated that membership and dues for regional organizations 
should be kept separate. 

The organization of the new association and the nomination of its first 
officers and council members will be carried on under the general direction 
of the members of the Sagamore Conference. The chairman of the conference 
was designated as chairman of the organizing group, and was authorized 
to appoint an organizing committee to work out the details of organization 
and to carry on certain essential functions until the association is set up on 
an operating basis. 

The Organizing Committee for the Association for Latin-American Studies 
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met in Denver, October 1, 1959, at the time of the seventh UNESCO Con- 
ference. The first draft of a constitution was discussed and the initial steps for 
the establishment of the association were taken. Later in October the organ- 
izing members unanimously approved by mail the nominations for the interim 
council and the new charter of the Association for Latin-American Studies. 
According to the charter, a nominating committee will submit a slate of 
officers and council members, with alternate choices, before March 1, 1960. 
The elected council and officers will take office on October 1, 1960. 

The following interim executive committee was appointed at Denver: 
Preston E. James of Syracuse University, chairman; A. Curtis Wilgus of the 
University of Florida; Robert Wauchope of Tulane University; and Harvey 
L. Johnson of Indiana University, secretary-treasurer. 

Persons interested in becoming imembers of the Association for Latin- 
American Studies should communicate with Professor Harvey L. Johnson, 
Department of Spanish and Portuguese, Indiana University, Box 70, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


The Second European Congress of Rural Sociology will be held August 
1-6, 1960 at the Agricultural College of Norway. Congress papers and dis- 
cussions will focus on the changing structure and functions of rural com- 
munities, rural organizations in a changing society, and changes in rural 
occupational structure and labor organization. The Congress is being organ- 
ized by the Norwegian Society for Rural Sociology on behalf of the European 
Society for Rural Sociology. Information may be obtained from the Congress 
Secretariat, Postbox 53, Vollebekk, Norway. 
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Minutes of the Annual Meeting of 


the Rural Sociological Society, 1959 


Minutes of the Executive Committee Meeting, August 26, 1959. 


The meeting was called to order by President Harold Hoffsommer 
with the following Committee members present: Ward W. Bauder, 
Olaf F. Larson, Charles R. Hoffer, Walter C. McKain, Jr., Herbert 
F. Lionberger, and Charles E. Ramsey, Managing Editor. 

President Hoffsommer announced the appointment of William 
Reeder, Chairman, and Stephen Brower as an Auditing Committee, 
and Leland Tate and Francina Nolan as members of a Resolutions 
Committee with the former as chairman. 

A motion by C. R. Hoffer that the annual meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society for 1960 be held at Pennsylvania State College 
(University Park), August 25-27, was seconded and unanimously 
approved. 

Larson indicated that he had been advised by the appropriate New 
York State authorities that the Society would not be required to 
register as a charitable organization in the State of New York. However, 
he stressed that it would be necessary for future officers of the Society 
to refrain from any activity that could be construed as fund raising, 
to maintain this position. 

Lionberger reported that action to establish tax-exempt status of 
the Society with the Internal Revenue Service had been taken but 
that no notification of action taken by the latter had been obtained. 

Three proposals by the Board of Editors to the Executive Committee 
were considered, namely: 

a. That the Society pay the Managing Editor of Rurat SocioLocy 
$750 for titles to 1959 issues of the journal. 

b. That the price of back issues of RuRAL SocioLocy from Volume 
20 to successively current issues be raised from $7.50 per volume 
to $10.00 per volume and single issues from $2.00 to $2.50. 


. That the minutes of the annual meeting of the Rural Socio- 
logical Society be disposed of in the following manner: 
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(1) Changes in By-Laws and Constitution be published in Rural 
Sociology. 

(2) Committee reports: the Board of Editors decide which to 
publish. 

(3) All other parts of the minutes: one copy to be sent to 
archives and one copy to each member of the Executive 
Committee. 

The Executive Committee approved recommended actions (a) and 
(b) and directed the Secretary-Treasurer to present them at the business 
meeting. The third proposal was discussed but no action taken. 


Minutes of Business Meeting, August 26, 1959 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


The meeting was called to order by President Hoffsommer. Minutes 
of the business meetings at Pullman, Washington, August 24-25, 1958 
were approved. 

President Hoffsommer announced appointment of an auditing 
committee composed of William Reeder and Stephen Brower, and a 
resolutions committee composed of Leland Tate and Francina Nolan. 

The financial report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read and ap- 
proved and is attached as Exhibit 1. 

With duties required having been performed, the Finance Com- 
mittee was officially disbanded. 

The Secretary-Treasurer announced election of the following officers 
for 1960: 

M. E. John, President Elect 

Harold F. Kaufman, Vice President 

Alvin L. Bertrand, Executive Committee Member 

Charles E. Ramsey, Research Committee Member 

Everett M. Rogers, Teaching Committee Member 

Frank D. Alexander, Extension Committee Member 

Samuel W. Blizzard, Member of Editorial Board 

The following recommendations of the Board of Editors and of the 
Executive Committee were proposed and duly accepted: 

a. That the Secretary Treasurer be authorized to pay the Manag- 
ing Editor of Rurat SocioLocy $750 for title to 1959 issues 
of RurAL Socio.ocy. 

b. That the Managing Editor be authorized to raise the sale 
price of Volume 21 to current issues of RuRAL SocioLocy from 
$7.50 per volume to $10.00 and the price of single issues from 
$2.00 to $2.50. 

Charles E. Ramsey, Managing Editor of Rurat SocioLocy, reported 
that an estimated cash balance somewhat in excess of $1,500 is antici- 
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pated for 1960 operations; that the welcome cash balance is due to an 
increase in membership returns of about $100, an increase in subscrip- 
tions amounting to about $650, increased income from reprints which 
this year exceeded $450, and to publication of approximately eighty 
fewer pages of articles in the journal this year than last. Ramsey stressed 
the need to continue the diligent effort under way to increase member- 
ships and subscriptions. He further announced that Philip Taietz, who 
served as Assistant Managing Editor this year, will assume responsi- 
bilities as the new Managing Editor after January 1, 1960. 

J. Allan Beegle, editor of Rurat Socio.ocy, indicated that editorial 
policy this year has been essentially the same as last, but that article 
rejection rates range somewhere between one-third and one-half, 
which is higher than years past. He further indicated that there are 
no present plans to eliminate book reviews and notes as an economy 
measure; that the March 1960 issue of RurRAL Socio.ocy will be devoted 
to Latin America but a decision regarding a special issue for Africa 
and one for Southeast Asia will remain tentative in view of skepticism 
expressed by Society members in returns from a mailed questionnaire. 

Archie O. Haller, Membership Chairman, read a report regarding 
activities and achievements of the Membership Committee; the report 
is attached to the minutes as Exhibit 2. 

Arthur Wileden, Chairman of the Extension Committee, indicated 
that the major effort of that committee during the past year had been 
directed to the Extension Workshop which will involve not only people 
in the traditional extension sense but also those who are concerned 
with extension research. 

In the absence of the chairman of the Teaching Committee, Leland 
Tate, Committee Member, suggested a workshop on teaching much 
like the Extension Workshop being held this year. 

Irwin T. Sanders, Chairman of the Committee on Committee Struc- 
ture, proposed that the following constitutional amendment, which 
had been brought to the attention of the Society membership, be 
accepted: 

Article II. Standing Committees. 

Section 1. There shall be three standing committees—research, teaching, and 
extension. Each of these committees shall be composed of five members, one 
to be elected each year for a term of three years in the same manner as the 
executive committee and one to be appointed each year by the president, in 
consultation with the president elect. The president shall designate the chair- 
man of each committee. It shall be the duty of each of these committees to 
make inquiry as to the status and progress of that phase of rural sociology 
assigned to it, and to make reports and recommendations to the Society as 
it may see fit. 

Review of changes: Expansion from three to five members, with three being 
elective and constituting the majority at any given time and with two being 
appointive, one each year. The elected members serve three years and the 
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appointed members two years. The senior member does not automatically 
serve as chairman, who is to be designated by the president. 

After discussion of possible amendments which were overruled as 
improper from a procedural standpoint, the motion carried. 

The meeting adjourned with a directive to reconvene on August 27. 


Minutes of Business Meeting, August 28, 1959 


The meeting was called to order by President Hoffsommer, at which 
time were announced the resignation of Herbert F. Lionberger as 
Secretary-Treasurer for reasons of unavailability, with expressions of 
appreciation and regret, and the appointment of James H. Copp 
of Pennsylvania State University as the new Secretary-Treasurer. 

The report of the Archives Committee prepared by C. E. Lively was 
approved, and is attached to these Minutes as Exhibit 3. 

The report of the Resolutions Committee was read by Leland Tate, 
Chairman, was duly approved, and is attached to the minutes as Exhibit 
4. The Secretary-Treasurer was directed to convey the sentiments and 
appreciation of the Society as directed in the report. 

William Reeder, Chairman of the Auditing Committee, reported 
that his committee had examined the books of the Secretary-Treasurer 
and had found them in order and in balance. 

The report of the Committee on the Development of Rural Sociol- 
ogy was read by Chairman Charles P. Loomis, was duly approved, 
and is attached to the minutes as Exhibit 5. It was moved and approved 
that the committee be continued and be permitted to carry out 
objectives stated in the report. A motion to include one or more young 
rural sociologists on the committee carried. 

Irwin T. Sanders, Society Representative to the American Socio- 
logical Association and the International Sociological Association, 
reported that the former is making a special effort to establish closer 
relationship with affiliated societies, and that ideas for strengthening 
the relationship will be welcomed. Same should be directed either to 
Irwin T. Sanders or to Harold Hoffsommer. He further recommended 
that serious thought be given to the manner in which the American 
Sociological Association can fight some of the battles of the Rural 
Sociological Society; also, that such action would often be more effective 
than direct action by the Rural Sociological Society. 

Sanders also announced that an attempt is being made by the 
American Association of Psychologists to require licensing of psychol- 
ogists for the performance of services involving their specialty, and 
that social psychologists are to be included. Presently sociologically 
trained social psychologists are excluded, but an effort is being made 
to work out a satisfactory arrangement for their inclusion. 

Regarding representation on the Council of the International 
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Sociological Association, he advised that this Association had decreed 
that America should have two representatives on the Council, and 
that the American Sociological Association had decided to select one 
representative from its own membership and in alternate terms to 
select representatives acceptable to the Rural Sociological Society and 
to the Society for the Study of Social Problems. He further reported 
that after consultation with President Hoffsommer as to the accept- 
ability of Conrad Taeuber and Irwin T. Sanders, the former had been 
selected as representative and the latter as alternate. This action was 
not regarded as contrary to the appointment of J. Allan Beegle to 
serve as a representative of the Rural Sociological Society to the Inter- 
national Sociological Association inasmuch as the latter is in no way 
to be regarded as a member of the governing council of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association. 

Hagood’s report to the Rural Sociological Society in her capacity as 
its representative on the special advisory committee of the 1959 Census 
of Agriculture was read by Calvin Beale and is attached to the minutes 
as Exhibit 6. 

A motion was thereupon made, seconded, and duly approved that 
the Society go on record as requesting the same level of publication 
detail for the farm population by counties as will be available for the 
urban population by census tracts. 

David Lindstrom posed the need for promoting research regarding 
the rural church. The statement of this need is included in the minutes 
by presidential direction and is attached as Exhibit 7. 

Hoffsommer expressed his sentiments and those of the Society for 
the very fine work of Samuel Blizzard and his wife in particular and 
others in general for preparing the annual program, to Herbert F. 
Lionberger for his co-operative assistance, and to Archie Haller and his 
committee for their effort and achievement in recruiting new Society 
members and subscribers to the journal. 

The meeting was then turned over to the incoming president, Charles 
R. Hoffer, who extended expressions of appreciation and humility 
in his new assignment. The delegation was reminded that avenues of 
communication to the president were open and that he hoped they 
would be used. He announced the continuation of the Membership 
Committee with Archie Haller as Chairman and the appointment of 
Alvin Bertrand as new Program Chairman. He further announced 
that Pennsylvania State University at University Park, Pennsylvania, 
had been selected as the meeting site for 1960, with the New York 
meeting place of the American Sociological Association as a major con- 
sideration. The dates will be August 25-27. 

The meeting adjourned with a solicitation of ideas for the annual 
program for 1960. 
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Minutes of the Executive Committee Meeting 
August 28, 1959 


The meeting was called to order by incoming President Charles R. 
Hoffer, with M. E. John, Harold Kaufman, Harold Hoffsommer, and 
Philip Taietz, Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee and 
incoming Managing Editor, present. 

The resignation of Herbert F. Lionberger as Secretary-Treasurer for 
reasons of unavailability was accepted with regrets and with expressions 
of appreciation both to the Department of Rural Sociology at the 
University of Missouri for the contribution to the Society, and to 
Lionberger for the efficient manner in which he discharged duties and 
responsibilities of the office. The new Secretary-Treasurer was directed 
to convey this appreciation to the Dean of the College of Agriculture 
at the University of Missouri. 

Appointment of James H. Copp as the incoming Secretary-Treasurer 
was approved. 

A motion by M. E. John that a $2.00 registration fee for regular 
members and $1.00 for students at the annual meeting be charged, 
with staff at the host institution excepted, was approved. 

A motion authorizing the Secretary-Treasurer in consultation with 
C. E. Lively, Chairman of the Archives Committee, to dispose of 
Society records in the Secretary-Treasurer’s office was approved. 

The Executive Committee agreed that the proposed Committee on 
Awards also be concerned with appropriate recognition of Society 
members at the time of their retirement. 


Exhibit No. 1 


Financial Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
August 1, 1959 


Receipts 


Membership dues 


for 1960 and beyond............ 


Sale of back issues of Rurat SocioLocy at Kentucky.............. 513.07 
Interest from Safety Federal Savings and Loan Association........ 105.00 
154.00 
Total Receipts $7,063.62 


Total receipts less $2,100 (Johnson Reprint Corporation) and $322.50 
(1960 memberships) $4,641.12 
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Expenditures 
Payment for subscriptions to RuraL SOCIOLOGY .............-..+. $3,205.25 
Deficit payment for journal operations ...................0++00++ 1,795.88 
Refunds for overpayment or duplicate payment of membership dues _14.00 
60.62 
Mimeographing (University of Missouri) ................-+.++-++ 29.04 
Envelopes and other supplies .............scccccscccccccececcees 5.28 
300 reprints of amended Constitution .................0+-5+005 6.50 
3,000 printed and stamped envelopes 147.60 
receipt Cards 6.20 
2,500 membership application cards 9.56 
Clerical services (Secretary-Treasurer’s office) ..............--.++- 120.10 
Miscellaneous (Secretary-Treasurer’s office) 1.25 
[total office expenses, Sec.-Treas., $409.15] 
Stone Publishing Co. (5,000 journal advertising leaflets).......... 144.20 
University of Missouri: 1,000 membership invitations ............ 25.40 
Membership International Sociological Association .............. 30.00 
Purchase of back issues of Rurat Sociococy for 1958 ............ 750.00 
Walter Slocum: expenses at annual meeting ...................- 14.66 
Clerical expenses at annual meeting 20.00 
Frank Alexander, Program Committee Chairman ...............- 23.11 
Travel expenses of Secretary-Treasurer (partial) ................ 150.00 
[total program expenses: $207.77] 
Cancellation of improperly written check after deposit ............ 7.50 
Total Expenditures $6,589.15 
Operational Goficts for the year $1,948.03 
Cash balance August 1, 1959 $ 435.46 


On deposit with Safety Federal Savings and Loan Association $5,000.00 


Total cash balance, including savings certificates................ $5,435.46 


HERBERT F. LIONBERGER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Exhibit No. 2 


Report of 1959 Membership Committee 


During the 1958 meeting of the Society, it was pointed out that member- 
ships in the Society and subscriptions to Rurat SocioLocy had declined in 
recent years. At the same time the costs of producing the journal have risen. 
Since memberships and subscriptions are the Society’s most important source 
of income, it was evident that these must be increased. For this reason, the 
committee decided upon a different approach to membership than has been 
used recently. Since subscriptions are as important monetarily as are member- 
ships, the committee combined its membership recruitment with its subscrip- 
tion work. A circular describing the journal was prepared and added to the 
existing circular inviting persons to join the Society. The states of the United 
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States and most regions of the world were broken down into relatively small 
units and chairmen and co-chairmen were appointed for most of these areas. 

The committee began its work in April of 1959. To date there are 544 
members, an increase of 16 over December 30, 1958, and an increase of 71 
over this time last year. As of July, 1959, the total number of nonmember 
subscriptions is 652, an increase of 96 over December 30, 1958. A tabulation 
of gross trends in membership and a discussion of their implications are pre- 
sented in the minutes of last year’s annual meeting.’ To this we might add 
the following: (1) The downturn in membership (from a high 588 in 1955 to a 
low of 525 in 1957) seems to have checked itself, and an upward trend may be 
in progress. (2) The cost of subsidizing student members and the need for a 
constant supply of new young members are problems of concern to many in 
the Society. A rough check shows that the percentage of student members 
has increased from about 13 per cent in 1956 to about 19 per cent in 1959. (3) 
In theory the Society is international in character. In practice it is becoming 
more international than it has been. In 1956, about 9 per cent of the members 
were from countries other than the United States; in 1959 the comparable 
figure is about 16 per cent. Western Europeans comprise only about 13 per 
cent of the foreign membership (including Canada). The other 87 per cent are 
largely from the nonindustrial nations of the world. The Society should con- 
sider carefully the consequences and potentials of its growing international 
membership. (4) The newly-created European Society for Rural Sociology is 
apparently growing rapidly. For a year or two we can expect our European 
membership to be small. But in the long run, the development of the field 
in Europe will doubtless increase our memberships and subscriptions. 


A. O. Hatter, Chairman 


‘Harold F. Kaufman, “Report of 1958 Membership Committee,” Rural Sociology, 
24 (1958), 96-97. 


Exhibit No. 3 


Archives of the Rural Sociological Society 
August 4, 1959 


The accumulation of records and memorabilia of the Rural Sociological 
Society makes slow progress. The collection, housed with the Western His- 
torical Manuscripts Collection at the University of Missouri Library, now 
contains the following materials: 

One complete file of Rurat Sociotocy, official journal of the Society. 
Both journal copies and microfilm are now being supplied. 

Two rolls of tape recordings of ceremonies honoring Dr. Carl C. Taylor 
on his retirement. 

Papers and correspondence of three former presidents of the Rural 
Sociological Society covering the periods of their presidencies—Drs. How- 
ard Beers, Otis D. Duncan, and William H. Sewell. 

Three collections of lantern slides prepared by Dr. C. J. Galpin, pioneer 
in rural sociology. Slides deal with subjects photographed in Wisconsin 
and while Dr. Galpin was traveling in Europe. (Contributed by U.S.D.A.) 
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A collection of papers covering activities of the Rural Section of the 
American Sociological Society from 1924 to 1937. This is a particularly 
valuable contribution since it covers the major portion of the period of 
the Section’s existence prior to the formation of the Rural Sociological 
Society. The 1937 papers cover the formation of the new society at the 
Atlantic City meeting in 1937. These papers were contributed by Louisi- 
ana State University, through the efforts of Dr. A. L. Bertrand. 

Papers such as those contributed by L.S.U. are especially needed if the 
history of the Rural Sociological Society and its forerunner, the Rural 
Section of the American Sociological Society, is to be preserved. Particu- 
larly valuable are the records of former presidents and secretaries of the 
Society, and papers bearing upon the early years of the Section which 
was formed in 1921. If in doubt about the value of any papers, feel free 
to correspond with the Chairman of the Archives Committee. 


C. E. Livery, Chairman 


Exhibit No. 4 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


1. The Rural Sociological Society expresses its appreciation to Cornell Uni- 
versity and members of its Department of Rural Sociology, both lay and pro- 
fessional, for the very fine services and facilities made available to the Society 
for its 1959 meeting. Members of the Society owe a debt of gratitude to all 
who served us so well, and want to recognize especially Philip Taietz and his 
fellow workers, who had charge of local arrangements, and the College of 
Agriculture Press Service. 

2. The Rural Sociological Society expresses its gratitude for the deep inter- 
est and service of its president, Harold Hoffsommer, its program chairman, 
Sam Blizzard, and all their allied officers, who have visualized and planned 
the 1959 program. 

3. Members of the Rural Sociological Society at this their annual meeting 
of 1959 are glad to recognize the new European Society for Rural Sociology 
and extend to it our greetings and our wishes for a long and dynamic life of 
success and usefulness. 

Letanp Tate, Chairman 
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Exhibit No. 5 


Report of the Committee on the Development of Rural Sociology 


The report of the Committee is composed of two parts. 

First part: The first part was presented to the Society along with a motion 
for the continuation of the Committee for one additional year. This motion 
was seconded and passed unanimously by the Society. That part of the report 
affliated with the motion is as follows. 

During its second year, if the Committee is continued, it will attempt to 
accomplish the following activities and objectives: 

1. Prepare a leaflet on rural sociology for laymen. 

2. Establish relationships with the Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities in the appropriate Extension and Research Commit- 
tees. It is suggested that the chairman of the Committee explain the 
program of rural sociology and its need to strategic committees and 
officials in the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, 
farm organizations, government bureaus, and others in strategic posi- 
tions to be helpful to the work of the Society. 

3. Consider seriously and report on the advisability of initiating changes 
in the organization and the organs of the Rural Sociological Society 
indicated by the changes which have taken place in American society 
generally. 

The Committee should seriously consider changes implied in the Heady- 
Ackerman report and the presidential address of Harold Hoffsommer. Changes 
which have been mentioned informally and which should be given consider- 
ation by the Committee are those such as the change in the title of the Rurar 
SocioLocy journal and the change in the title of the Society itself. In con- 
nection with the passing of the above reported resolution and report, there 
was some discussion of appointing additional members to the Committee from 
among those recently trained in rural sociology. 

Second part: The Committee recommends the following action: 

1. That a special committee be appointed to consider making awards to 
those accomplishing outstanding achievements in research, in exten- 
sion, and in the field of teaching in rural sociology. 

2. That a committee be appointed to consider the implementation of 
graduate study and recruitment of graduate students. 

3. That the Membership Committee be instructed to consider the advis- 
ability of initiating some form of differentiated membership. 


M. E. Joun, Chairman 
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Exhibit No. 6 


Report of the Representative to the Special Advisory 
Committee of the 1959 Census of Agriculture 


During the preceding year the Special Advisory Committee of the 1959 
Census of Agriculture held two all-day meetings and these were attended by 
your representative. There was review and discussion of both schedule content 
and tabulation plans. The only decision reached which I believe would 
adversely affect research work of rural sociologists is that no data on farm 
wage rates are to be published for units lower than states. You will recall 
that in 1950 and 1954 average farm wage rates and average hours of work 
associated with wage rates were published for all state economic areas. The 
forthcoming Census of Agriculture does not propose to use state economic 
areas in its regular publication plans. However, there is a possibility that 
certain special tabulations will be developed later and that these can be 
made available to research workers for the cost of photostating. 

Mr. Ray Hurley, Chief of the Agriculture Division, Bureau of the Census, 
reported last week that the Agriculture Census preliminary work is on 
schedule. The maps have been completed, the tests for screening enumerators 
have been written, and this week materials for the census will be mailed to 
the field offices. Training of the supervisory staff has already begun. The census 
will begin October 7 in Montana and North Dakota, moving southward dur- 
ing the following six weeks. In the southernmost tier of states, with the latest 
starting date, the census will begin on November 18. In most states the agri- 
culture questionnaire will be mailed a few days in advance of enumeration 
as was done in the last census. 

I assume the Special Advisory Committee will continue to meet at intervals 
during the coming year, although the next meeting has not yet been 
announced. 

MARGARET JARMAN Hacoop 


Exhibit No. 7 


Statement Regarding Rural Church Research 


A group of ten interested persons met on August 27, 1959 at Cornell, in 
connection with the annual meeting of the Rural Sociological Society. As a 
result they have asked me to submit their request for attention to research 
relating to rural institutions, especially that concerned with the role of the 
church in rural life. The group agreed unanimously to the following: 

1. A real concern for more attention to research relative to rural insti- 
tutions, and especially rural church research, in land-grant colleges. 

2. A request that, as a beginning, one section of the program of the 
Society for 1960 be devoted to reports on current research in this field. 
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3. A hope that an article be prepared for Rurat SocioLtocy reviewing 
rural church research made in the last few decades, and to create 
interest in new research. 

. A request that a committee be charged with forwarding and imple- 
menting these proposals. 
. A suggestion that attention be given to encouraging research in non- 


land-grant institutions. 
D. E. Linpstrom 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY JOURNAL, 1959 


RECEIPTS 

*Cash on hand, January 1, 1959 

Rural Sociological Society member subscriptions 
Current subscriptions 

*Advance subscriptions (1960) 

*Held against subscriptions beyond 1960 
Reprint sales 

Advertising 

Rural Sociological Society, title for back issues 
*Collected for back issues 

*Reprint sales, 1957 and 1958, received in 1959 
*Final settlement from Kentucky 

*Subsidy from Rural Sociological Society 
Miscellaneous 


$17,527.55 


EXPENDITURES 

Printing journal 

Engraving and cuts for journal 
Mailing costs for journal 
Printing of reprints 

Supplies and equipment 

Postage, Managing Editor's office 
Postage and expenses for other editors 
Other communications 
Copyright 

Editing costs 

*Part-time secretary (1958) 
Miscellaneous 


6,695.31 


$10,832.24 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Reprints $ 171.44 
Advertisements 42.50 


Unpaid Bills 
Secretarial (1959) 
Binding volumes for editors 
*Back issues to Rural Sociological 
Society 
Printing December issue of journal 
(Dec. 1959) 1,415.54 
Mailing December issue of journal 
(Dec. 1959) 
Printing reprints (Dec. 1959) .... 
Editing costs (Dec. 1959) 


$3,252.95 
*Advance subscriptions (1960) 4,097.79 
*Subscriptions beyond 1960 182.87 


7,533.61 


BALANCE (financial status of journal 
after all transactions connected 
with 1959 journal are completed) $3,512.57 
Less receipts not connected with 
1959 volume 
Plus bills not connected with 


1959 volume $5,746.31 
2,517.90 


8,264.21 1,260.23 


OPERATING SURPLUS FOR RE- 
CEIPTS AND PAYMENTS CON- 
NECTED WITH VOLUME 24 $2,252.34 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. RAMSEY 
Managing Editor, 1959 


*Not connected with 1959 volume. 
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PHYLON 


The Atlanta University 
Review of Race and Culture 


INVITES YOU to join our Te group of general readers 
and scholars of the only publication devoted exclusively to 
trends and events in racial and cultural relations. 


PHYLON features distinguished writers in: 
Topical and timely analyses 
Professional and scientific papers 
Personality profiles 
Short stories and poetry 
Reviews of current books 


PHYLON rates are as follows: 
$3.00 per year; a two-year or two subscriptions for $5.00. For- 
eign subscriptions: $3.50 a year; single copies, $1.10. 


PHYLON, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, 
ATLANTA 14, GEORGIA 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
SCIENCE JOURNAL | | 
Formerly: International Social Science Bulletin 


published quarterly by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


PART I: Nomads and Nomadism in the Arid Zone: Introduction by J. Berque 
—The Ecology of Nomadic Pastoralism, by Lawrence Krader—Some Aspects 
of the Socio-Economic and Cultural Development of Nomads in the USSR, 
by A. Tursunbayev and A. Potapov—Geography, Politics and Nomadism in 
Anatolia, by Xavier de Planhol—The Bedouins and Tribal Life in Saudi 
Arabia, by A. S. Helaissi—Sedentarization of the Bedouins in Israel, by H. V. 
Muhsam—The Sedentarization of Nomads in the Western Desert of Egypt, 
by A. M. Abou- Zeid—Somali Nomads, by Leon Silberman—The Evolution 
and Settling of the Nomads of the Sahara, by Vincent Monteil. 


PART II: Organization in the Social Sciences—News and Announcements. 
Subscription $6.50 a year Single copies $2.00 


Order subscriptions or copies from: 
801 Third Avenue New York 22, New York 
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SOCIOLOGY TODAY 


Problems and Prospects 


Edited by: ROBERT K. MERTON LEONARD BROOM LEON.- 
ARD S. COTTRELL, JR. With contributions by the editors and 27 
other distinguished authorities 


-“On the whole, the best of the symposium volumes of similar or related 
scope and purpose published in this country during the last three decades. 
... Will be found very useful by graduate students and many of their seniors 
who are trying, a bit desperately, to keep. ..well informed.” Floyd N. House, 
American Journal of Sociology. 

.“An impressively high standard of performance. .. .It will serve as a guide 
to forthcoming developments in theory, research, methodology and the sharp- 
ening specializations of sociology.” Wellman J. Warner, Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Published under the auspices of the 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
By BASIC Books Publishers, 59 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


623 pages, $7.50 
SPECIAL price to members of the Association $5.95 


SOCIAL FORCES 


A Scientific Medium of Social Study ond Interpretation 


Edited by Gordon W. Blackwell and Katharine Jocher 


Recent 
articles 
include: 


Published 
for 


Other-Directedness in Consumer-Goods Advertising 

Disaster and Aftermath 

Status Perceptions in a Mental Hospital 

Differentials in the Relationship between Values and Practices 
in Fertility 

Premarital Sexual Behavior and Sex Codes of Conduct with 
Acquaintances, Friends, and Lovers 


Published quarterly, in October, December, March, and May. 
Subscription price per volume: $6.00 


the University of North Carolina Press by 
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THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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JOURNAL OF FARM ECONOMICS 


Editor: HERMAN M. SouUTHWORTH 
The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania 


Volume XLII February 1960 Number 1 


Economic Aspects of Broiler Production Density 
William R. Henry and James A. Seagraves 


Consumer Acceptance of Lean Pork 
...-V. James Rhodes, H. D. Naumann, Elmer R. Kiehl, and E. A. Jaenke 


Collectivization in Hungarian Agriculture Bela A. Belassa 


Regional Differences in Factor Shares in American Agriculture: 
1925-1957 Vernon W. Ruttan and Thomas T. Stout 


Animal Production Functions and Optimum Ration Specifications 
William G. Brown and G. H. Arscott 


The Effects of Different Levels of Management and Capital on the Incomes 
of Small Farmers in the South 
Lee R. Martin, Arthur J. Coutu, and H. S. Singh 


Additional articles, notes, book reviews, and announcement of new bul- 
letins and other publications in agricultural economics. 


Published in February, May, August, November, and December. _ $9 yearly. 
Secretary-Treasurer: C. Det MarR KEARL 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
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THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


OFFICERS FOR 1959-1960 
President, Charles R. Hoffer 


EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Vice-President, Harold F. Kaufman Mississippi State University 
STATE COLLEGE, MISSISSIPPI 


Secretary-Treasurer, James H. Copp Pennsylvania State University 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Other Executive Committee Members: 
M. E. John (President-Elect) Pennsylvania State University 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 
University of Maryland 
COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND 


Louisiana State University 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Teaching: 

Leland B. Tate (Chairman) Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 

Committee on Research: 


Alvin L. Bertrand (Chairman) Louisiana State University 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


Committee on Extension: 


George M. Beal (Chairman). ...........ceseeeceseees Iowa State University 
AMES, IOWA 


Official Representative in the American Sociological Association: 


Irwin T. Sanders Boston University 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The object of the Rural Sociological Society is to promote the development 
of rural sociology through research, teaching, and extension work. 

Membership is open to any person professionally employed in the field of 
rural sociology or who is interested in the objects of the Society, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee and the payment of annual membership 
fee of $7.50. The student membership and emeritus fee is $4.00 annually. Each 
member receives Rurat Socio.ocy, the official journal of the Society, at no 
additional expense. Send membership fees to: 


THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
James H. Copp, Secretary-Treasurer 

206 Weaver 

Pennsylvania State University 

University Park, Pennsylvania 
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